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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—=—— 


HE omens as to the German Election are not as yet satis- 
factory. The Radicals, it is true, have broken into two 
parties ; but the only effect of that will be a great increase in 
the strength of the Social Democrats, who expect to seat 
sixty candidates. The Centre, too, is turning democratic, 
and an unexpected amount of Particularism displays itself, 
the lower classes in the smaller States declaring the whole 
business “too Prussian.” Prince Bismarck’s following 
has declared against the Bill as increasing numbers at 
the expense of efficiency, and even the Conservatives 
are demanding the rejection of Free-trade treaties as 
the price of their support. We see, too, that we last 
week misconceived the meaning of one part of the Bill 
which we thought would be popular. The privileges of the 
“one-year” recruits who are the sons of the well-to-do are 
not interfered with. It is the Ersatz Reserve which will dis- 
appear; and the Ersatz Reserve consists of the men who are 
in excess of the number required, and who are set aside not 
by favour but by lot. There is nearly a month, however, to 
elapse before the Election, which is fixed for June 15th; and 
within that time the Emperor may have addressed his people, 
who, for one thing, desire some irreversible pledge as to the 
two years’ service. 











The Australian panic has deepened this week, though there 
have been signs since Thursday that it is drawing towards its 
end. Four more banks have suspended, one of them, the 
Commercial Bank of Sydney, being of great importance, and 
another, the National Bank of Queensland, most valuable to that 
Colony. Fourteen banks have now suspended, with liabilities 
estimated at ninety millions, and probably exceeding that sum. 
Reconstructions are to be tried in all cases, their general 
principle being that depositors shall accept debentures at 45 
per cent., not repayable for five years. That delays, or 
obviates, the ruin which would follow forced sales of mort- 
gaged property in impoverished Colonies; but it leaves the 
banks loaded with huge sums for interest, and with little 
money for new business. It is feared, too, that many 
Australian businesses deprived of advances must collapse; 
and that the general loss and restriction of trade must in the 
end be felt by the great Australian houses here. We 
note one curious incident in the panic. Great sums in 
gold were withdrawn by depositors, who re-deposited the 
coin in boxes in the same banks “for safe custody.” That is 
@ reversion to the old method of hoarding by deposit with the 
goldsmiths, and if secure interest sinks much further, will, 
we venture to predict, become a common practice. Timid men 
will keep capital absolutely secure, and forego their 1 or 13 
per cent. 


The Prince of Wales held a grand reception at the Imperial 
Institute on Wednesday, which was attended by from fifteen 





to twenty thousand persons, all more or less of some distinc- 
tion. The great building was crowded, and as usual in such 
enormous crushes, many of the arrangements broke down. 
The carriages could not approach within a hundred yards, and 
the crowd of ladies in splendid dresses had to tramp through 
thick mud; while as there were no cloak-rooms, the guests 
had to carry their hats, coats, &c., throughout the evening. 
Naturally they felt something of a mob; and when Mr. Glad- 
stone appeared, a storm of hisses broke out, which rose now 
and then, according to three reporters of the scene, to regular 
hooting. The explosion was probably instinctive, Mr. Glad- 
stone being out of place in an “ Imperial ” Institute; but it was 
none the less ungentlemanly and deplorable. Merely as the 
guest of the Prince of Wales, the Premier was entitled 
to courtesy from all other guests. As it is, he will be 
more convinced than ever that virtue has gone out of the 
classes. We see reason to hope from the accounts that all 
who attended were exceedingly bored, for these immense 
crushes are nuisances which society should yawn down. Mass- 
meetings for politics are bad enough, but mass-meetings for 
pleasure are unendurable. 








On Tuesday there was a mighty gathering in the Albert 
Hall, to protest against the Welsh Suspensory Bill. The two 
Archbishops and almost all the diocesan and suffragan Bishops 
were present, and a great crowd of the most distinguished 
laymen of the Church, and the great hall was full to the roof. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury’s opening speech was singularly 
stirring and eloquent, and rather astonished his audience, 
perhaps, by the saying that he would rather live as non- 
conforming to a Nonconformist Establishment than live under 
no Establishment at all. He assured Wales of the absolute 
unanimity of the Church in defence of the Charch of Wales, 
and ended his remarkable address with a prophecy of victory :— 

““God’s benison be with you, and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes.” 

Lord Selborne made a vigorous speech, in which he pressed, 
perhaps, the legal side of the argument a little too far. The 
Archbishop of York was more statesmanlike and moderate in 
speech than he had been in his address to his clergy,—saying 
nothing of sacrilege,—while the Bishop of Durham was, as 
he always is, personally most impressive, though pushing the 
doctrine of corporate national personality, in our opinion, too 
far. Nothing could be truer or more eloquent than the Bishop 
of London’s presentation of the case that the robbery of the 
Church means chiefly the robbery of the poor; while Pro- 
fessor Jebb insisted powerfully on the fact that the National 
Church has shown itself to be tractable, and has adapted itself 
more and more with every generation to the needs and wants 
of the people. It was a magnificent demonstration; and we 
cannot but think that Mr. Gladstone himself must have 
yearned to take part in it, and to turn his back on his own 
unfortunate and thoroughly un-Gladstonian measure. 


Yesterday week, the first clause of the Home-rule Bill was 
carried by the majority of 42 (309 to 267), after a debate into 
which a good deal of heat was imported by some Irish 
Member unknown, who called out during Mr. T. W. Russell’s 
speech, “ What the devil are you talking about ? ”—a question 
which was certainly most inappropriate to the speech, as Mr. 
T. W. Russell was expressing himself, as he always does, in a 
most lucid and distinct fashion. Mr. Mellor had some diffi- 
culty in restoring order in the Committee. At the conclusion 
of the debate, two Gladstonians,—Sir E. Reed (Cardiff) and 
Mr. T. H. Bolton (North St. Pancras),—both appealed to the 
Government to make the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment as clear as possible, and were vehemently interrupted by 
the overflowings of Irish wrath. Nevertheless, their appeal 
bore fruit in the debate of Tuesday on Sir Henry James’s 
amendment. No doubt Mr. Gladstone was made aware that 
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Sir E. Reed and Mr. Bolton are supported in their dubious 
attitude towards the Bill by a good deal of independent Glad- 
stonian sympathy. 


In Monday’s and Tuesday’s debates on the second clause of 
the Home-rule Bill, the discussion turned almost exclusively 
on the meaning to be assigned to the supremacy of the British 
Parliament. On Friday week, Mr. Victor Cavendish had, in 
a speech of some distinction, proposed that the powers dele- 
gated to the Irish Legislature should be specifically enume- 
rated,—a proposal which Mr. Chamberlain supported with his 
usual force, but which Mr. Gladstone rejected as being unwel- 
come to Ireland without conciliating the English Opposition. 
Mr. Gladstone did not intend to limit the local subjects left 
to the Irish Legislature, but only to enumerate all the Imperial 
subjects withheld from its consideration. He did not want 
England to treat Ireland as a small boy is treated by his 
parent who allows him a trifle in the way of pocket-money, 
but only a trifle. He wished to be liberal in his allowance to 
the Irish Legislature of the power of dealing with all domestic 
subjects. Mr. Victor Cavendish’s amendment was negatived 
by a majority of 47 (275 against 228), in spite of the votes of 
a few Radicals for the amendment. Certainly the Tory voters 
have not been ardent in their attendance. On another amend- 
ment the Closure was carried by a majority of 72, and the 
amendment itself was rejected by a majority of 65; and Mr. 
A. Cross’s amendment limiting the Irish Legislature to some. 
thing like Private-Bill legislation, was rejected by a majority 
of 45. 


On Tuesday the Closure was carried on Mr. Brodrick’s 
amendment proposing to allow the Queen, on receiving an 
address to that effect from both Houses of Parliament, to 
diminish or restrain the whole or any part of the powers therein 
granted to the Irish Legislature, by a majority of 56 (300 to 244), 
and the amendment itself was rejected by the same majority 
(303 to 247); and subsequently a long discussion arose on Sir 
Henry James’s proposal to limit the Second Clause by the 
proviso that, notwithstanding anything contained in the Home- 
rule measure, the supreme power and authority of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom should remain “ unaffected and 
undiminished over all persons, matters, and things within the 
Queen’s dominions.” Mr. Gladstone accepted the amendment 
in the abstract, as a “hallowed principle,” but argued 
vehemently for its postponement and removal to a later point 
in the Bill. But on this the Unionists stood firm, as they 
wished to follow up this amendment by consequential amend- 
ments, giving the Supremacy a substantial practical sig- 
nificance; and Mr. Balfour even treated Mr. Gladstone’s 
word “hallowed” with some ridicule, remarking that, like 
other “hallowed things,” Mr. Gladstone wished this 
‘‘hallowed” supremacy to have exceedingly little influence 
on those who worship it. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley 
both of them resented warmly the suggestion of these con- 
sequential amendments, which were to make the Imperial 
Legislature into a Court of Appeal from the Irish Legislature ; 
but evidently Mr. Gladstone was aware that his own followers 
would revolt if Sir Henry James’s amendment were rejected, 
and he acceded to it, though with a very bad grace, while 
defying the Opposition to raise any further political structure 
on the concession. Sir Henry James’s amendment was there- 
fore agreed to amid loud Opposition cheers. 


The whole sitting on Wednesday was somewhat disorderly ; 
but the most important of the scenes was caused by a speech 
from Mr. Henry Fowler, which covered a very wide amount of 
ground. Mr. Goschen intervened not to object to this, but to 
remark that he hoped those who followed Mr. Fowler would 
be allowed a similar latitude. After speeches by Mr. Murray 
and General Goldsworthy, Dr. Macgregor moved the Closure , 
and this was carried by 281 to 220, and the Clause itself by 
a majority of 62. Mr. Goschen thereupon moved to report 
progress as a protest against the Closure being applied 
before the Opposition had had time to answer Mr. Fowler’s 
very important speech. Mr. Gladstone admitted the prin- 
ciple that the Closure ought not to be moved directly 
after a Minister’s speech, but urged that two speeches had 
been made between Mr. Fowler’s speech and the Closure. 
Mr. Mellor then decided that any further discussion on Mr. 
Goschen’s motion was out of order under the rule which allows 
the Chairman to put to the vote motions to report progress 


of the rules of the House.” Mr. Goschen felt this rulin 
reproach, and protested that Mr, Mellor had waived ic 
right to regard the motion as an abuse of the rules b 
allowing a certain amount of discussion on it. The incheat 
was closed by a speech from Mr. Mellor, in which he denieg 
that he imputed any abuse of the rules to Mr. Goschen, but 
declared that his action was fully supported by precedents, 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman addressed the Eighty Qly} 
yesterday week in a speech which was intended to be animateg 
and encouraging to the young fighting-men of the Gladstonian 
Party; but we doubt whether it served its purpose. The 
Secretary for War decried the Tories as a greatly degenerateq 
party, and accused them of deliberate obstruction. But this 
is the sort of charge which is always brought against the 
party in Opposition by the party in power, and it takes q 
rather more impartial observer than Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
to determine its justice or injustice. However, the speech wag 
a very humble attempt to cheer the fainting spirits of the 
young warriors of the Gladstonian Party, and certainly did 
not justify the fierce attack made on it by Lord Randolph 
Churchill in his Saturday’s speech at the Portman Square 
Rooms, Marylebone. He said that “of all the feeble and 
foolish controversialists he (Lord Randolph) had ever known 
during his public life, he pronounced Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man to be easily the king.” He had no arts of political conflict 
at his disposal. He had only “tricks.” He had “got the 
idea that he had the gift of humour.” “Such humour! He 
did not even come up to the level of Scotch humour.” And 
so forth. Surely this is all very superfluous and extravagant 
denunciation,—of which it is hard to understand the motive. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s speech was, so far as we can see, 
harmless enough as a party speech,—neither good nor especially 
bad, but the sort of speech one might expect under the circum- 
stances, certainly not one to single out for extravagant 
invective. Lord Randolph Churchill loses influence by these 
capricious descents on unimportant outposts of the enemy, 
which threaten nobody, and which might just as well be left 
unassailed. 





Renewed hope has stirred the Unionist leaders into 
renewed activity, and on Wednesday Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Lord Randolph Churchill addressed great 
meetings in Manchester, Birmingham, and Reading. Mr. 
Balfour ascribed the silence of Gladstonians upon the plat- 
form to a genuine fear upon the part of Gladstonian leaders 
as to what their followers might say. The latter did not 
know even now what their chief intended to propose, and 
dreaded lest the followers should pledge themselves before 
the leaders had made up their minds. They would have done 
that, for instance, in regard to the Ninth Clause, about which 
the Cabinet had resolved upon a course entirely opposed to 
that suggested in the Bill itself. The Government had 
refused to specify the powers delegated to the Irish Legis- 
lature ; and Lancashire therefore might, for one thing, find 
itself opposed within the same Kingdom by manufacturers 
exempted from all Factory Acts, and all Acts controlling the 
hours of labour. The Cabinet were, in fact, ina most difficult 
position as regards such questions, for they had to content 
the Nationalists, who mean by Supremacy a relation like that 
of Parliament to the Colonies ; and the English Gladstonians, 
who mean by Supremacy a relation like that of Parliament to 
the citizens of the United Kingdom. Mr. Balfour concluded 
with a singularly eloquent peroration, in which he admitted 
that the rejection of the Home-rule Bill would not of itself 
produce peace, but refused to purchase peace, an unattainable 
peace, by a payment in the life’s blood of the Constitution. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, at Reading, on Wednesday, was 
full of vigour, and excited storms of laughter by a comparison 
between the Government policy and the confidence-trick, the 
Government asking that the Irish should be trusted with power 
just to show the English confidence in their character ; but the 
speech of the day was Mr. Chamberlain’s at Birmingham. There 
he was on his native heath; and he let himself loose, declaring 
again and again that from all his experience he was satisfied 
that Scotland was turning, that England was opposed to the 
Home-rule Bill, and that “every Unionist was longing fora 
dissolution.” The tide had turned and was flowing with them, 
and he knew personally that Mr. Gladstone would never be 
returned again for Midlothian. The Gladstonians knew the 
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‘apes round their necks.” The obstruction was due to the 
Ministry alone, who were slaves not only to the Irish, but to 
factions whom they tried to pacify with many Bills, Bills 
which were like goods exposed in a shop-window for adver- 
tisement, not for sale. Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to 
denounce the Employer's Liability Bill, which greatly in- 
terests Birmingham, and the Veto Bill, which was not 
directed against drinking, but against publicans, and fell 
heavily on the poor, while wholly exempting the rich. As for 
the Home-rule Bill itself, he repeated that it was dead, and 
the Gladstonians were “ waking ” the corpse, after the Irish 
manner, “ with howls and disorder, and even violence ;” and 
promised the most strenuous resistance to the “ monstrous 
proposal ” that while the Irish were to have a practically co- 
ordinate Parliament of their own, we should place in their 
hands “the power of interfering in our affairs, of hampering 
our business, of controlling our Government, of electing our 
Ministry, and of settling our taxation, all so many weapons 
to extort from us further concessions.” Mr. Chamberlain 
ended with an appeal to his hearers to face, like courageous 
men, the difficulties of governing Ireland, and not at the 
bidding of a pusillanimous Government to transfer her rule 
“to conspirators and adventurers who have been the ruin of 
their own country, but shall not be the ruin of ours.” 


There are, it appears, points outside the business of the 
Foreign Office upon which Lord Salisbury and Lord Rose- 
bery agree. In a very able speech on Friday week against 
the Bishop of London’s Bill for reducing the number of 
public-houses and abolishing clubs for drinking, the late 
Premier observed that the Bill was really based on an 
objection to all drinking of alcohol in any form, and “ would 
lead to nothing less than ethical persecution.” It was the 
old human weakness cropping up again which made men per- 
secute a religious dogma. Lord Rosebery is of the same 
opinion; and on Saturday, while opening the Bishopsgate 
Institute, he told the managers not to imitate “those great 
and good men” who had taken him to task for allowing 
smoking, “and who held that life to be properly led should 
be destitute of all enjoyment.” He did not believe that 
“the thesis that life can be reduced to a Blue-book and 
a biscuit, was one that would stand the tests of time 
and practical experience.” That description of life will 
stick, and, we hope, compel the philanthropists to con- 
sider what their ideal really is. Do they want England to 
be a monastery or a phalansteve, or a country with infinite 
varieties of life in it, most of them innocent and beneficial ? 
We quite understand that every creed must involve restric- 
tions; but how many do they want, and how many of those, 
again, do they wish to enforce from outside ? For the moment 
they wish to reply “ All!”—and it is a good thing there are 
such people as Peers to tell them their danger without risk 
of expulsion by faddists at the next Election. 


The Duke of Norfolk on Monday introduced a subject 
which seems to interest all English Catholics a little more 
than its importance warrants. They desire, being loyalists, 
that England should rule in Uganda; but suspect that the 
Chartered Company wants to give a predominance to Pro- 
testants. They allege that even now Protestants who turn 
Catholics are deprived of their lands; and as Captain Lugard 
alleges that this is in consequence of an agreement signed 
by the representatives of both creeds, they want a sight of 
that agreement. Lord Rosebery replies that he must await 
Captain Macdonald’s report, and that he has no authority 
over the Chartered Company’s papers. We do not believe 
that Captain Lugard desired any religious persecution; but 
the English Catholics are certainly not disloyal, and we do 
not see why they should not have the past documents they 
ask for. The inability to make the Company produce them 
must be official fudge. The Company is no more inde- 
pendent of the Foreign Office than the East India Company 
was of the Board of Control. If the English Catholics were 
Home-rulers, the papers would be forthcoming fast enough. 

The French have, unluckily, no proposal before them to turn 
Brittany into an autonomous State, in expiation of the cruel- 
ties committed there by the Terrorists, and are sick of hearing 
about the Panama bribe-takers and bribe-givers. They are 
therefore sadly in want of something to talk about, and are 
disposed to be very colonial. Something, as yet perfectly un- 








intelligible, has happened in Laos—apparently, a tribe without 
clothes has been “taking heads” as our own Nagas do—and 
Paris is consequently sure that pressure ought to be put on 
Siam, which is about as able to control the hill-tribe as the 
Emperor of China is. Then M. de Maby is ina state of mind 
because there are Protestant missionaries in Madagascar, who 
are too popular by half; and, finally, the French Foreign Office 
is disgusted because Mr. Gladstone pursues the same policy in 
Egypt as Lord Salisbury, and has promised the Chamber to 
“negotiate ” further; whenever, that is, it can find an Ambas- 
sador who will be at once disagreeable and safe. Thereis not 
much in it all ; but the French, who do not in the least under- 
stand English politics, and cannot even imagine such a thing 
as the conscience of a Nonconformist Radical, are uncon- 
sciously doing their very best to make concessions to them 
impossible. They will have a religious rising in Madagascar, 
if they do not mind, with very serious consequences. 


To all appearance, the drought has broken up. In the 
South of England it has been one of the longest on record, 
having lasted some seventy-eight days,—i.e., two months.and 
ahalf. The result has been to add a month to the summer 
and to virtually destroy the hay-crop;—the grass has hardly 
grown, and the farmers have been forced to buy food for their 
stock. Mr. Symons, the great authority on rainfall, writing 
in the Times of Friday, points out that the most serious 
partial droughts (i.e., droughts tempered only by neglectable 
showers) of the century were those of 1840, which lasted 93 
days; of 1844, which lasted 105 days; and of 1852, which 
lasted 88 days. In places where the water-supply is naturally 
short, the distress and difficulty caused by having to “ haul” 
water has been very great. Under these circumstances, it is 
interesting to note an important find of water in Windsor 
Forest, and within what is geologically “the London Basin.” 
After boring for 1,234 ft., water was found, and rose 7 ft. 
above the surface, though the site is on a hill 223 ft. above 
the sea-level. The underground reservoir thus tapped is in 
the lower greensand. If similar conditions prevail in other 
parts of the London basin, the London water question may 
have been advanced a long step. 


On Thursday, a torpedo-gunboat was launched from Messrs. 
Thornycroft’s yard, which may affect the whole policy of 
England in regard to naval construction. What is peculiar 
about the new vessel—‘ The Speedy ’"—is that she can steam 
twenty-two knots (i.e., twenty-five miles an hour); and that 
she is fitted with Messrs. Thornycroft’s patent water-tube 
boilers, which develop steam-power “almost at a moment’s 
notice.” Besides this great advantage, the boilers are light, 
and possess “ absolute freedom from leakage.” Unless expe- 
rience shows some latent defect in the system, which seems 
unlikely, a veritable revolution will have been caused in naval 
construction. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Hood of Avalon— 
First Naval Lord during the late Government—moved that, 
in view of “the rapidly approaching completion” of the 
scheme under the Naval Defence Act, and of the great in- 
crease lately made in the navies of foreign Powers, “a further 
well-considered progressive scheme extending over a term of 
years” ought to be undertaken. Lord Spencer refused to 
countenance any such proposal, and declared that the Govern- 
ment would take the Naval Defence Act as their standard, 
and merely keep the Navy up to that,—that is, they would 
replace obsolete ships by new ones, but not further increase 
the strength of the Navy. The Government proposed to 
spend this year £2,493,731 on construction, which was some 
£200,000 above what was required to maintain “ the normal 
weight of the Navy.” Lord Salisbury closed the debate by a 
witty little speech, in which, though complimentary to Lord 
Hood of Avalon, he wisely forbore to press the demand for 
another programme. Incidentally, he asked a very important 
question. Was it absolutely impossible to have small ships 
with very heavy armaments and speed equal to the large 
ships? If it was not possible, and speed and size were in- 
separable, there was an end of the matter, “because the 
quickest ship would win;” but if it were possible, then 
nothing could be-so good as the smali, swift, heavily armed 
vessel. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE “HALLOWED” SUPREMACY. 


T certainly was not unnatural for Mr. Balfour to lay a 
good deal of ironical emphasis on Mr. Gladstone’s 
religious reverence for the “hallowed” doctrine of 
supremacy. The sneer, like most sneers, would have been 
better suppressed; but it touched the very centre and 
kernel of the difference between the two parties. For 
night after night, the Government had been professing their 
abstract devotion to the idea of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament; and yet, for night after night, they 
had 1 been resisting every change which seemed to imply 
any practical intention of enforcing the supremacy in con- 
crete cases. The words “subordinate” and “ delegated,” 
as applied to the Legislature in Dublin, had been peremp- 
torily refused. Mr. Victor Cavendish’s invitation to 
enumerate the subjects referred to the Dublin Legislature 
had been declined, and it was not till it became evident 
that some of Mr. Gladstone’s own followers were resenting 
his reluctance to come to a clear understanding as to what 
his intentions really were, that he seized the opportunity 
of Sir Henry James’s amendment to assent to the 
declaration that nothing in the new measure should 
in any way diminish the power of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of Westminster to control the course of any matter 
or thing in Ireland, notwithstanding any action of the 
Irish Legislature to the contrary. Even then Mr. 
Gladstone showed the utmost anxiety to postpone the 
clause, and to attenuate its practical effect on the 
structure of the Bill. Mr. Morley declared that the Bill 
was “saturated with supremacy;” but the supremacy 
with which it was saturated was certainly a wholly 
theoretic supremacy,—a supremacy which was, as Mr. 
Balfour said, to be all the more religiously reserved that 
it was never to be actually used. Like clothes reserved 
for truly great occasions, it was never, except in the very 
last resort, to be donned. Yet this is just the critical 
question in the whole controversy. At present, the 
Imperial Parliament is the = Parliament for Ireland, 
and the Imperial Executive the only Executive. Mr. 
Gladstone’s great object is to confine that Imperial 
Parliament to great and exceptional exercises of authority 
in Ireland, which he wants to make as rare as possible; 
and also he desires to furnish the Imperial Parliament 
with as inadequate ni grag of executive action as it 
is possible to persuade the House of Commons to be 
satisfied with. The Unionist Party are not content with 
this, nor are Mr. Gladstone’s own English followers. 
He has been pressed again and again to make it clear 
when this legislative authority is to be used and how 
it is to be enforced, and he has always taken refuge in 
the analogy of our legislative interference with the 
Colonies, which, as everybody knows, means practically 
nothing but delay, and very seldom even as much as 
that. Certainly it never means a final and peremptory 
interference, The Unionists are determined that the 
English people shall recognise this governing concep- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s, for they believe,—and we think 
they rightly believe,—that it will be fatal to his measure. 
Mr. Balfour put it frankly that, even if an Irish Legis- 
lature is to be established at all,—which, of course, he 
utterly disapproves,—at least the supreme power at West- 
minster must be a substantial and working power, used 
whenever it is wanted, and not kept, like the veto over 
Colonial Bills, for ornamental rather than practical use. 
There are two most urgent reasons for this. In the first 
place, Ireland is so close to us as to be dangerous to us if 
she is not really to be governed from the centre, when- 
ever the central authority thinks it right to speak. In the 
next place, Ireland is divided into two political sections, 
one of which is heartily loyal to the United Kingdom and 
is not at all loyal to the Irish majority,—and that renders 
it absolutely necessary to keep the reins firmly in the 
hands of the supreme power. Unless the supreme power 
is to mean something far more vigorous and significant 
than it means in reference to the self-governing Colonies, the 
Union will really be repealed, and we shall have all the old 
troubles repeated. This is just where Mr. Gladstone refuses 
to be brought to book. He will not admit that habitual 
and practiéal check-strings pulled from Westminster will 
ever he needed. He knows that the mere suggestion of 
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those check-strings infuriates his Irish allies, and yet that 
his English followers believe that they will be neces 
and must be strong. Here is the very heart of the — 
troversy. And, up to the present time, Mr. Gladstone has 
apparently held that the difficulty could be better evaded 
than plainly me‘. He is perfectly aware that the Unionists 
will immensely profit by bringing this point to the front 
They will show that nothing is gained after all by this 
attempt at delegating powers which we shall constant} 
have to overrule. The Irish Party will be more irritates 
by interferences from Westminster than they are now } 
being defeated frankly in a Parliament in which they hand 
es rights with all the other Members. And the English 

oderates will find that, instead of getting rid of the in. 
terminable Irish question, they will have only brought it. 
upon them in tenfold force and complexity. 


Nothing astonishes us more than this obstinate convic. 
tion in Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Morley’s minds, that if 
only an Irish Parliament could be got to work, we should 
probably have no further trouble than we have had with the 
Colonies, and should be able to throw the reins as lightly 
on the shoulders of the (nominally) subordinate Legisla- 
ture and Executive. The mere fact that we are to kee 
the Irish representatives at Westminster, whether 80 or 
103 strong, militates in the most potent way against this. 
view of the case. If we had Colonial representatives of 
our great Colonies assembled in force at Westminster, for 
the very purpose of discussing the interests of the Colonies 
there, we should no more be able to keep out of Colonial 
controversies than we are now able to keep out of Scotch 
and Welsh controversies. It seems to us that Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Morley knew this when they so reluctantly 
yielded to the demand for Irish representation at 
Westminster. When they conceded that, they might 
just as well have thrown up the cards altogether, 
for the whole strength of their position was surrendered. 
They then made the perpetual renewal of the Irish 
controversy in Parliament absolutely certain; and they 
made it certain that England would not gain but 
lose by the existence of the new Legislature. Yet they 
were unable to resist the force of the demand for that fatal 
concession, and also unable to see that it was fatal, and 
that the present system is far simpler and better than the 
complications into which they were so blindly rushing. 
If Supremacy means anything at all, it involves constant 
appeals to Westminster against the Judicial system and 
the Magistracy which an Irish Parliament and Adminis- 
tration are sure to establish, and constant decisions by 
the Imperial authorities which will irritate the Irish 
authorities to desperation. How can a supreme authority 
ignore complaints that partisans of an extreme type are 
put upon the Bench in Ireland, and that the result is 
flagrant injustice ? And if they do not ignore these com- 
plaints, where will be the freedom of the House of 
Commons from Irish questions, and where will be the 
promised satisfaction to Nationalist sentiment in their con- 
stantly contested and thwarted freedom? Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley are living with veils voluntarily drawn 
over their eyes. They believed in their Home-rule 
heartily till they were compelled to allow Irish re- 
presentation at Westminster. Since then they have 
made heroic efforts to believe in it ; but they have believed 
in it no longer. They have only been endeavouring to. 
blind themselves as long as possible to the hopelessness of 
their position. Now it has come to this, that they have 
had to register the full right of the Imperial Parliament to 
rule Ireland directly, notwithstanding anything that the 
Irish Legislature and Administration may do to embarrass. 
that right. And they may be well assured that, whether 
they contest and defeat the proposed “consequential 
amendments” or not, that right,—if Irish Home-rule is 
ever carried,—will be exercised freely. It cannot, indeed, 
be avoided ; and it will be much more irritating to Trish 
Nationalism than the present system. The only result: of 
Home-rule, taken with the practical assertion of what Mr: 
Gladstone calls the ‘‘ hallowed supremacy,” will be a much 
more vivid consciousness than ever of the painfulness of 
subordination, and a constant cursing of that name which 
Mr. Gladstone wishes us all, Irish and English alike, to: 
hallow, It is becoming clearer and clearer as the debate 
goes on that “‘ Supremacy ” and “ Home-rule” in the case 
of Ireland are radically incompatible ideas. One or the 
other will go to the wall, and we believe it will not be 
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THE SIGNS OF THE HOUR. 


T is worth while, as the Whitsuntide holidays are upon 
I us, to look for a moment, as impartially as we may, 
at the immediate position,—that is, in fact, at the chance 
of the Home-rule Bill getting up to the House of Lords. 
Both parties are fairly confident, and think that recent 
events have told for them ; and we will try to state with as 
little bias as human nature will allow, the reasons for their 
faith. The Radicals say, to begin with, that their tactics 
have succeeded ; that their silence has preserved discipline 
in the House of Commons; that their party votes like a 
machine ; and that, in spite of eloquent attacks, they have 

sed the principle of the Home-rule Bill by majorities 
often greater than the one which the Election indicated. 
They see no reason to doubt that their coherence will be 
maintained ; or that though one or two dissentients may 
fall away on single points, they will carry each successive 
clause as it arrives bya majority of aboutforty. They further 
say that the energy of the attacks must gradually diminish, if 
only through the exhaustion of the more powerful speakers, 
and that as these remain unanswered, their vigour will of 
itself raise an impression of obstruction which will enable 
the majority to apply the Closure with what might other- 
wise be regarded as arbitrary frequency. They think, 
therefore, that, though the Session may be a long one, the 
Bill will be forced in safety through its different stages, 
and will be sent up to the Lords as a Bill steadily pushed 
forward by a majority of the representatives. Conse- 
quently, they believe that if the Lords reject it, an agita- 
tion will be raised against their House which will 
intimidate a section so large that next Session a consider- 
able creation of Peers will suffice to carry the Bill; or 
that, if it is still rejected, Parliament may be dissolved to the 
ery of “ The Home-rule Bill,” and “ Down with the Lords!” 
This double issue, they think, will ensure victory, and 
enable them to make terms with the Upper House which 
will ensure acceptance both for their Irish policy and for 
the more popular portions of their general programme. 
The Veto Bill, which they confess was a blunder, they will 
suffer to drop into oblivion. 
Much of this argument is correct, and is acknowledged 
by Unionists to be so,—Mr. Balfour, for instance, on 
Wednesday affirming in his speech at Manchester that 
the Gladstonians would vote for any proposal brought 
forward by Mr. Gladstone ; while the Unionist rank-and- 
file constantly speak as their temperament moves them, 
either with dismay of Gladstonian discipline, or with 
scorn of their unfaltering subservience to their chief. 
The silence of the majority, too, is matter of reproach, 
and there is some dread of its effect in producing 
tolerance for the Closure as a regular instrument 
of party warfare. But, on the other hand, the Unionists 
are cheered by many signs of the day. Their leaders 
believe that the arguments which have not shaken those 
who heard them, are beginning strongly to affect those 
who read them, so that even the Members are alarmed by 
constituents’ remonstrances; while the constituents them- 
selves are passing into a temper in which, should an 
appeal be made to them, they will reverse the de- 
cision of the last Election. This is plainly the belief 
of Mr. Chamberlain, who is well accustomed to study 
popular opinion ; and it is also the belief of less eminent 
men of his party, who are struck both by the total 
absence of popular enthusiasm for the Bill, which is, 
we believe, quite unprecedented in the case of any great 
measure supported by the popular party, and by the tone 
of angry disgust which the Bill has generated among its 
own opponents. It is not so much hated or feared, as the 
Reform Bill was by its enemies, as regarded with scorn 
as a Bill tainted with lunacy, and hardly within the scope 
of serious discussion. They also say that the inherent 
defect of the Bill, its attempt to secure two inconsistent 
objects, is beginning, owing to the debates on Supremacy, 
to be keenly felt even in the House of Commons, where 
Mr. Gladstone has already been driven to the important 
concession of registering the vague supremacy inherent 
in Parliament in a clause which specially reaffirms 
that supremacy as regards Ireland. This defect will 
be, they think, still more strongly brought out when the 
doctrine of Supremacy is applied in a series of amend- 
ments which Mr. Gladstone will reject, and will come to a 
head in the discussions on the Ninth Clause, which will, 
ag amended, retain at Westminster the whole Irish repre- 





sentation. They know that on this clause Mr. Gladstone’s 
own opinion is at variance with that of some princi 
supporters even in the Cabinet ; and they hold it impossible 
that this variance should not within the constituencies be a 
bitter one. They are asked, they say, to believe, for instance, 
that the Scotch, with their historic pride, will consent to 
be outnumbered, when managing their domestic concerns, 
by Irish representatives, most of them Roman Catholics, 
who ask for this Bill in order that Scotchmen should not be 
allowed to interfere with them. The Unionists maintain this 
to be impossible as far as Scotchimen are concerned, and 
most improbable as regards a majority of Englishmen, and 
believe, therefore, that on the Ninth Clause the Home-rule 
Bill will be wrecked. Moreover, if it is not, and the Bill 
reaches the Lords with the 103 Irish Members retained in 
Parliament, they think it certain that the constituencies, 
awakened to the truth by debating, and by study of the 
Bill so carefully concealed before the last Election, will 
record by their votes their complete and final disapproval. 
They are, therefore, in no degree dismayed, but rather 
more confident than when they began their labour. 

We have no intention of discussing to-day the accuracy 
of either of the two opinions we have described ; but we 
do not believe that either party will dispute either the 
accuracy or the fairness of our account. It is difficult to 
prove the Radical view, because the Radical chiefs are just 
now dumb; but confidence is expressed in all Radical 
papers, as well as admiration of the steady discipline of 
the party, and of its abstention even from good words. The 
success of the Bill in the Commons is assumed as assured, 
and the first mutterings of the growl which is to frighten 
the Lords—who will only be carrying out the verdict 
of Great Britain as registered at the elections—may be 
already heard. The cheerfulness of the Unionists, on the 
other hand, becomes more and more patent in their 
speeches. They ought to be exhausted by the fight in the 
Commons, where they have to do all the solid debating, 
frequently unhelped by a single speech from the Govern- 
ment front bench, and where they have to endure persis- 
tent interruptions, and sometimes to speak in a roarofrowdy 
noise which makes Big Ben inaudible, and is apparently 
completely beyond the control of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, who is liked and disobeyed by nearly every Member 
of the House. So far from being exhausted, however, they 
go down to their constituencies in the highest spirits, and 
make speeches of which the distinguishing marks are 
confidenceand humour. Mr. Chamberlain tells his Birming- 
ham friends that the flowing tide is with them; that even 
in Scotland there is a turn in opinion, that Mr. Gladstone 
will lose his seat for Midlothian; and that English work- 
men are growing impatient of the deception practised on 
them at the recent Election. Mr. Bright said it was im- 
possible to drive six omnibuses abreast through Temple 
Bar; but “what this Government has tried to do is, not to 
drive forward six omnibuses, but to bring forward twelve 
omnibuses, and to try to force them through a narrow 
passage, and to prepare for success by drawing right 
across the roadway a Pickford’s van in the shape of the 
Home-rule Bill.” These Bills are merely “‘ goods put in 
the window for show, and not for sale,” “ ground-bait for 
gudgeon.” Opinion, therefore, has so changed that 
“every Unionist is longing for a dissolution,” which Mr. 
Chamberlain evidently believes would restore Unionists 
to power. That, it will be said, is the tone always 
affected by a defeated party, but it is not usually 
affected in a first Session ; Mr. Chamberlain maintains it in 
private as well as in public; and there is a ring in his 
words which carries conviction at least to the men who 
have known him from childhood, and have returned him 
to Parliament for seventeen years. Nor is he alone. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, whom we do not trust as a politician, 
but whose shrewd insight into the heart of a situation no 
one has ever questioned, declares, on the evidence of his 
own experience, that all parts of England are showing 
their want of confidence in Mr. Gladstone, and their 
determination that he shall never be Minister again, and 
smilingly compares the Ministerial policy to the old con- 
fidence-trick. Trust Ireland, says Mr. Gladstone, place 
all power in her hands, and she will restore it all, 
and acknowledge the Imperial supremacy. And Mr. 
Balfour, in an admirable speech in which, among 
other things, he made the perfectly new point, that 
on the Bill passing, Lancashire might find itself under 
the competition of Irishmen exempted from all Factory 
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Acts and Acts regulating the hours of labour, described 
the position of the Government in relation to the 
Ninth Clause in this felicitous sentence:—‘“As far as 
the presence of the Irish Members in the House is con- 
cerned, we seem to have every reason, from their speech 
and from their eloquent silence, to believe that the Govern- 
ment, naturally discontented with every possible plan, 
were most of all discontented with the plan which they 
themselves have laid on the table of the House.” The 
Unionist leaders, in fact, are not weary, but see hope in 
the distance, and find evidence in their reception wherever 
they go, that this monstrous Bill may yet, in spite of the 
drilled votes of the majority, break down in Committee 
and fail to reach the House of Lords. We agree with 
them thus far,—that we believe the chances are still equal ; 
and that, consequently, every effort should be made, by 
defeating the Bill in the Commons, to compel the appeal 
to the country which the Gladstonians so greatly fear, that 
they say they will not make it, even if the Lords throw out 
the Bill. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCH IN THE ALBERT HALL. 


Sa great meeting of Tuesday to protest against the 
Welsh Suspensory Bill, went occasionally farther 
than we should be able to go with it. Disestablishment, 
—to which we are heartily opposed, except where it can be 
shown that an Establishment really injures the religious 
interests of a people,—seems to us a question rather of 
policy than of principle; while Disendowment, with some 
reservations, especially in connection with tithes, seems to 
us,—except in such cases as that of Ireland, where a nation 
has been laid under contribution for many generations for 
a religion which it dreaded, disliked, and looked down 
upon,—very much like a policy of arbitrary and cruel con- 
fiscation. But spirited and powerful as many of the 
speeches were, we cannot say that there was enough dis- 
position to discriminate between Disestablishment and 
Disendowment on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
between Disendowment as regards the accumulations of 
property due to private generosity or devotion, and Disen- 
dowment as regards the accumulations of tithe-property 
which have been collected by the help of statutory pro- 
visions without which a great deal might have been lost. 
We should have liked to see the various speakers draw- 
ing very marked distinctions between these very different 
lines of political attack on the National Church, and a very 
much more lenient censure passed on the policy of Disestab- 
lishment than on that of Disendowment in general,and much 
more tolerance for Disendowment as regards tithe-property 
than for the Disendowment which is, in effect, nothing but 
the jealous and envious stripping of a formidable rival. We 
shall not deny that a good deal may be said, with a show 
at least of apparent justice, in favour of Disestablishment ; 
but nothing puzzles us more than the glaring injustice of 
the cry for Disendowment, at least in the monstrous form 
in which the advocates for Disendowment in Wales choose 
to press their demands. It may fairly be alleged,—indeed, 
we understood Lord Selborne to imply as much in what 
he said of tithe-property,—that, as Parliament has passed 
statutes for the collection of tithes which the Church 
would hardly have been otherwise able to recover in any- 
thing like the same amount, a considerable proportion of 
the tithes now belong to the Church owing only to the 
favour of the State. And such property, if not exactly to 
be termed public property, is at least in a very different 
position from property which is due to voluntary benefac- 
tions, and to voluntary benefactions only. Yet, granting as 
much as this to the Liberationists, it would be difficult for 
any candid man to believe that the whole of the tithe- 
property held by the Church, is really held only because 
the Parliament of Great Britain has provided the 
means for enforcing the collection of tithe. As the 
tithes were originally voluntary offerings to the Church, 
it is pretty certain that, even had Parliament passed no 
statutes to enforce their payment, a considerable propert 
in tithes would still have belonged to the Church, thoug 
certainly not nearly all that she now enjoys from that 
source. But outside this source of the Church’s endow- 
ment, there seems to us no reasonable case at all for the 
arbitrary and violent revolution that goes by the name of 
Disendowment. At the Reformation, the plea was the 
great scandals in the monastic corporations. There is no 
such scandal now. What pretence is there for thinking 
that any substantial portion of the private gifts of past 
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generations to the Church were given only be 

State had singled out that hihi form of Christians. 
for its favour? Suppose it were found at the end of the 
next century that the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the National Society for the Pra 
vention of Cruelty to Children, had received certain grants 
from Parliament, given under the impression that these 
excellent Societies had saved the State a good deal in 
prosecutions, as well as through the diminished pre- 
valence of a lawless and cruel self-will, can we Suppose 
for a moment that our posterity would ground upon 
that knowledge a surmise that even their private 
revenues were due to these signs of State favour, and 
found upon that surmise an argument for the disen- 
dowment of these Societies and the confiscation of their 
property to the State? It seems to us that the pretext that 
a vast number of the present endowments of the Church 
would never have been given to her if she had not been a 
State Church, is just as feeble and unsupported as the 
pretext we have imagined for the disendowment of these two 
great Societies towards the year 2000, if the State had, 
between this and then, bestowed on them certain grants 
in recognition of their services to the cause of legality and 
morality. The argument for Disestablishment seems to us 
feeble, but fair from the point of view of those who urge 
it. The argument for a relatively very small disendow. 
ment, especially in relation to tithe-property, seems not 
at all inappropriate for those Liberationists who think 
that the State should never have thrown its weight into 
the scales of a particular religious organisation. But 
the argument for a really sweeping measure of Disendow- 
ment such as the Welsh Liberationists insist on, seems to 
us utterly unjust and unworthy, and indeed deserving of 
no toleration at all. We should much have liked to see 
these distinctions more emphatically stated, and to have 
heard a great deal less of that invective against desecra- 
tion and sacrilege which we find it impossible to regard 
as sound at all. All injustice is, in a sense, sacrilege. But 
it is not God but man who suffers by such sacrilege. 

The boldest thing said at the Albert Hall was, perhaps, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s remark : “ We maintain 
that a living nation must have not only a spiritual voice, 
but a spiritual personality. We would rather see Non- 
conformity established, and live under it as non-conforming 
to it, than live under no Establishment at all.” But we are 
not sure that the Archbishop fully accepted his own proposi- 
tion. Does he really mean that the spiritual personality of the 
nation is, at the present moment, Anglican, and therefore 
that the Nonconformists themselves are either shut out from 
it, and no sharers in that personality, or else that they bor- 
row a show of spiritual personality from a religion which 
they to a large extent disown? And does he mean that if 
the Establishment were to pass over to the Nonconformists 
as he supposes, the Anglicans would then be inclined to 
boast of a ventriloquising spiritual personality which did 
not in the least speak in the tones of their own spiritual 
voice, or that they would be deprived of their spiritual per- 
sonality altogether? Surely Dr. Benson’s is a hard saying. 
It may be,—we think it is,—quite true that it would be 
vastly better for the nation to have some residuary legatee, 
as it were, of spiritual privileges and duties, to whom 
the poor and neglected could turn with confidence, 
even though the residuary legatee thus appointed did not 
express the real belief of more than a considerable fraction 
of the nation, rather than that there should be no religious 
trustee for the poor at all. But granting this, it is yet im- 
possible to say that such a residuary trustee of the religious 
interests of those who would otherwise not be attended to, 
speaks in the name of the spiritual personality of the whole 
nation. If the nation, as a nation, has such a personality, 
it should express the inner convictions of Catholics 
and Protestants, Evangelicals and Ritualists, Plymouth 
Brethren and Agnostics alike,—and of course that is, in 
our divided state, simply impossible. We may say, if we 
please,—and we understand the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to say,—that it would be better to entrust the religious 
care of the poor and needy to those who seem to us in 
many respects seriously in error, than not to entrust them 
to any responsible care at all. But it is impossible to 
regard a religious conviction which we disown as expressing 
our own “spiritual personality.” A religiously divided 
nation has, as a nation, no spiritual personality to express. 
“ Privilege,” said the Archbishop, means only “ facility of 
access to those who must be approached for their good.” 
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+. vary true; but to grant facility of access to the poor 
coat any adequate pahad bm of the spiritual personality of 
‘ges who grant it, unless they themselves agree with the 
teaching of those to whom they concede the teaching power. 
The Nonconformists do not express their own spiritual 
ersonality when they give Ritualists free access to 
the poor, but at most only acquiesce (so far as they 
acquiesce) in allowing men whose views they personally 
disapprove to have access to the poor, rather than that the 
oor should be altogether neglected. And if the Estab- 
jishment changed hands to-morrow, it would not be the 
Anglicans whose spiritual personality would be expressed in 
the new teaching to which the poor would be subjected. It 
seems to us that the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Durham outran their own premisses when they 
spoke of the National Church as really expressing the reli- 
gion of a nation so deeply and seriously divided in religion 
ag ours is. In Catholic times, and before Wycliffe arose, 
no doubt the nation had its spiritual personality fairly 
represented by the single Church of the nation. But 
since the Reformation, we must all agree that the Church 
which speaks for us to the poor represents the religious 
personality of only a large portion of the nation, hardly 
even of a majority, and certainly not of the whole. We 
appoint a religious trustee for those who would other- 
wise be neglected, and there, in our opinion, we do right. 
But we cannot honestly claim that this trustee utters at all 
adequately the mind and faith of the nation at large. 
The real defence for a national religious Establishment 
seems to us to be of a modest kind. It is a question of 
olicy. If the moral interests of the poor are to be looked 
after at all, it is much better that they should be looked 
after by those who regard it as a high religious obligation 
to look after them, than by those who take only a languid 
moral interest in their condition. You cannot safely com- 
mit such interests to mere Laodiceans. You must select 
a trustee with a deep religious faith. And we know of 
no Church better for the purpose than that of the clergy 
who, with many differences amongst themselves, are yet 
historically the successors of the oldest Christian clergy of 
our people. To deprive the people at large of so humanis- 
ing and uniting an institution as the National Church, 
simply because it no longer represents the convictions of 
the whole nation, would be a grievous and sinful waste of 
great resources which, on the whole, are so used as enor- 
mously to elevate and soften the character of English- 
men. To interfere wantonly with the working of such 
an organisation as that, as the Welsh Suspensory Bill 
proposes to do, on the mere chance that Parliament will 
some day consent to a partial Disestablishment, would be 
asin of pure caprice which Mr. Gladstone in former days 
would have denounced with his most fiery eloquence, and 
which it is very difficult to believe that he assents to even 
now, with anything like hearty conviction. But it is the 
unfortunate distinction of Church questions that, interest- 
ing the people so deeply as they do, whether on the side of 
construction or of destruction, there is a certain inevitable 
exaggeration in the arguments used both by the assault and 
by the defence. The assailants are so wild in their animosity 
against “privilege,” that we wonder they do not rail 
against nature for not making all men equally destitute ; 
while the garrison of the Church overstate the case for the 
defence, by assuming that the nation has still one un- 
divided spiritual personality,—which is just as wide of 
the mark as it would be to say that it has one undivided 
moral character, or one undivided intellectual genius. 





THE AUSTRALIAN PANIC. 


i ig banking crisis is a very serious matter for Aus- 
: tralia, and we cannot say that we think the calamity 
is being wisely met. It is stated that, taking shares and 
deposits together, the failures affect ninety millions of 
capital; and of this money it will be found, we fear, 
that a fourth is totally lost, and half so placed that, for 
banking purposes, it might as well be non-existent. Com- 
panies will be formed, we dare say, by-and-by for the 
realisation of assets, but, for the present, if a bank owned 
half the unfinished “shells” in Melbourne, it would be no 
nearer a dividend. Moreover, the banks which remain 
will be compelled for a long time yet to come to “ protect 
themselves,” which means to keep large sums always within 
call, to refuse advances for improvements of any kind, and 
generally to restrict the money in circulation. This means, 





in Australia, a positive restriction of energy. All business’ 
there is conducted on advances. The wool-growers, the 
vine-growers, the miners, the builders of the new towns 
which are springing up, the employers of labour in the 
great cities, all want a year’s wages at least in hand; and 
they can get it only from the banks, which have hitherto 
been competing for their custom, but now must leave 
them stranded. It is all very well to talk of “ reconstruc- 
tions,” but the reconstructed banks have lost through 
withdrawals, or have already advanced to customers 
all their old deposits, or they would not have sus- 
pended ; and where, in the total absence of confidence, 
is new money to come from? It will come in the end, no 
doubt, for Colonies have great estates in their unoccupied 
lands, and revive as fast as Irishmen when knocked down 
with blackthorns ; but the question for business-men is the 
immediate future. The few solvent banks, or banks which 
the Colonial Governments protect, cannot supply every- 
body at once; the hundreds of “ branches ” will be as poor 
as certificated bankrupts; and raising the money indis- 
pensable for wages will be the niost difficult and costly of 
operations. The men can wait for weeks, but they cannot 
wait for months ; and while they are waiting, all work 
is done in the loose, half-hearted sort of way you 
see in a concern whose employés have begun to doubt 
its solvency. We talk lightly, as we all did in 1866, 
of being “reduced to a state of barter,” but none of 
us ever saw that state; and we are apt to forget that 
barter-payments for wages are possible only to bakers, 
that to the wage-earners barter means starvation, and that 
a starving people means a people intent on plunder and 
revolution. Each Colony will for months, perhaps years, 
be like a waterlogged ship,—afloat, but unable to advance, 
and in danger with every squall. It is natural, under such 
circumstances, that everybody should think first of restoring 
the circulation of money,—that is, renewing the supply of 
something that wage-earners will take ; and we are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to see the Colonial Governments trying 
to create a paper-currency. Every European and American 
Government has done that at one time or another, and, in 
fact, there is nothing else to do; but we cannot admire the 
special method adopted in Australia. The natural course 
would have been to issue a moderate amount of paper- 
currency guaranteed by the State, and receivable in pay- 
ment of taxes, and then lend to the solvent banks the 
money that they require. The Government would thus 
restore a circulation of money, and yet would be master of 
the currency, which it could at a convenient time restore 
toa metallic basis. Instead of this, the Government of 
Sydney has authorised the strongest banks to issue paper, 
which shall for six months be legal tender, but is 
guaranteed only by the resources of the banks themselves. 
This is not money at all, its value might fluctuate from 
day to day, and if one of the banks went wrong, the panic 
would be worse even than that caused by the other banks’ 
failure. The six-months clause, too, is either a blunder or 
an hypocrisy. Are the banks expected to give gold for all 
their notes in one day, or how is a rush to change the 
notes to be prevented? The scheme unites the evils 
inherent in what is called “free banking” with the evils 
which belong to State paper-money, and will probably be 
found, moreover, a most inadequate relief. It would be 
far better, if the State cannot issue notes of its own, to 
adopt the English system,—have one bank in each Colony, 
guaranteed and partly contrclled by the State, and allow 
it, and it alone, to issue paper, which in time of stress 
could be made in part or altogether inconvertible. Our 
system has its own defects, but at least it has this merit, 
that the supply of currency, solid while the State is solvent, 
cannot actually fail. In other words, work can go on, and 
that is the first necessity of civilisation. 

Moreover, we do not see clearly how the future is to be 
provided for. If the Colonies are to dispense with English 
capital, their progress will be wretchedly slow. The con- 
dition of their advance is that everybody who establishes 
a solid concern should be able to borrow at moderate 
rates ; and that means that he should be able to borrow in 
England, where there is more money than people know 
how to invest. But how is English money now to be 
transferred to the Colonies? The old system, as long 
as it lasted, was absolutely perfect in its ease and 
rapidity. If you had money to spare, you paid it into 
the English office of an Australian bank, received a 
deposit-receipt, and were thenceforward sure of your 4 
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per cent. Even if you wanted the money itself, the 
receipt could always be sold, and you were in practice in 
the position of a holder of State bonds, with this advan- 
tage, that the price did not fluctuate much. The money 


itself went to Australia, and was lent again to open farms, | p 


build houses, pay wages, or assist any undertaking which, 
in the opinion of experienced bank managers, was likely 
to pay. Nothing could be better; but if the confidence 
of depositors is destroyed, how is this system to be recom- 
menced, and how can confidence revive under these “ re- 
constructions,” which are in practice refusals to pay back 
deposits for five years? When an English bank fails, 
the depositors come upon the shareholders, and after 
some delay get their money, or most of it, back 
again; but under these reconstructions they have no 
security of that sort. They are told that to press 
a liquidation would be ruinous, that they must go on 
depositing for five years longer—in a recent scheme we see 
it is actually ten years—and that then, if the bank can 
pay, which is always represented as certain, they will all 
be paid. They will not all be paid, for if they all want 
to withdraw at once, the banks will no more be able to 
pay them off than they are able now. How should they 
tbe, or whence is the new resource to be obtained? It is 
‘all very well to say, as half the City Editors are saying, 
‘that in future the Australian banks will prosper because 
they will “ keep their resources liquid ;” but the statement 
is the merest verbiage. Australian banks are not established 
‘to lend money on Consols, even if Consols were saleable in 
“Melbourne or Sydney during a panic, but to lend money, 
ilike our old country banks, on half-cleared farms and 
thalf-built houses, and every variety of unfinished under- 
taking. It is capital business if wisely managed, with 
large interest in it—the Commercial Bank of Sydney 
paid 25 per cent. for seventeen years on end—and 
except when “a booming fit” seizes the people, with 
very little risk; but if the bankers want money in masses 
at a day’s notice, they simply cannot get it. They 
might as well try to get it from farmers six weeks 
before harvest. Even if they force sales they get next 
to nothing; and transfers of their rights of foreclosure 
involve excessive losses, and are sometimes as impossible 
as foreclosures themselves. They are all in one boat, all 
doing the same thing, and all, therefore, want money 


_just at the same moment. We do not see how money lent 


to Australia can be exempted from this risk, except, indeed, 
-by a system of insurance; and confidence in insurance 
seems to us heavily hit by these reconstructions. The 
-great companies which insure do not, as we understand 
‘the matter, pay up at once the deposits insured and take 


-over the depositors’ claims, but only say they will pay if 


‘the depositors are not ultimately repaid. That is not 
what the regular ruck of depositors want; and if the 
system cannot be improved, we may rely on it that money 
will not go to Australia, as heretofore, in millions for 
4 per cent., or anything like that interest. We may judge 
of the extent to which confidence is at present shaken by 
remembering that the very last bank which suspended 
closed its deors on receipt of advices that the whole of its 
Scotch depositors intended on the next term-day to call in 
their deposits, an event which would bring down any bank 
in the world. 

We are wholly unable to see any scheme under which 
the lending of money to Colonies can be made safer than 
it is. The Colonial Governments would not accept the 
position of Auditors-General ; and if they did, their audit, 
beyond preventing dishonesty, would produce but little 
result. How are they to know that the rise of values in 
Melbourne has been carried too far? or that there is a 
great fall coming in the wool-trade? Governments rather 
believe in “ booms,” as proofs that they are governing 
‘wisely ; and think, as the Government of Bombay thought 
jjust before the cotton “boom” smashed everybody, that 
prosperity once set going Will last for ever. The trust 
‘compaDi-’; will not run the risk of peremptory insurance— 
the’ is, insurance against every form of loss—without asking 
prohibitory rates; and as to an improved method of 
business, that is a promise merely. Depositors cannot 
send their own chairmen to Australia to see that their 
bank does not lend its money too fast, nor can committees 
of depositors here govern directors’ action in Melbourne. 
Banks are not set up in play; they must make dividends ; 
and if they will not in Australia lend on real property, or 
erops coming once a year, no profits can be obtained. We 


suppose a way out will be found, for the Coloni 

ees observed, possess rich estates, and no doubt a 
fidence will return; but until it returns, Australia will 
advance very slowly indeed. She has been hit on a vital 
oint,—her ability to borrow money from England f 
industrial purposes at English rates. 





FRENCH PIETY IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


_ little discussion with reference to Madagascar 

which took place in the French Chamber on Tuesday 
was absolutely devoid of any intrinsic importance. M. fy’ 
Mahy, who introduced the question, was himself at the 
pains to make it uninteresting by wandering off to My 
Gladstone’s speech in answer to Sir Charles Dilke, a region 
to which the Foreign Minister was quite willing to accom. 
pany him. With Egypt in view, it was not likely that 
French Deputies would trouble themselves much about 
the religious condition of Madagascar, or would be much 
shocked by the want of patriotism displayed by French 
Protestants, who are base enough to took with favour 
upon Protestant missions, even when they are carried on by 
Englishmen. The incident only deserves notice as ap 
example of the curious tendency of French politicians to be 
Catholics abroad, and Free-thinkers at home. Wherever 
French Catholic missions are to be found, they have a protec. 
tor ready in the French Government. When once Europe 
is left behind, the Republic is willing, and even anxious 
to remember that France is the eldest daughter of the 
Church. The interests of missions are treated as identical 
with the interests of France, the missionaries are regarded 
as the pioneers of French influence, and as such are 
rewarded with whatever friendly offices a great Power 
can render to its subjects. Yet all this time the Govern. 
ment may be, and probably is, the active antagonist of 
the Church at home. Its Bishops are reprimanded or 
prosecuted, its clergy have their stipends withheld, by the 
very Cabinet which has been making things easy for the 
Bishops and clergy in another continent. There is no 
attempt made to reconcile these two characters. They are 
parts which have nothing in common beyond the fact that 
they happen to be sustained by the same actor. 

It is strange that the maintenance of friendly relations 
with ecclesiastical persons abroad should not have disposed 
the French Government to modify its dislike of ecclesias. 
tical persons at home. It must be so much pleasanter, one 
would think, to be on good terms with people with whom 
one is constantly brought into business relations. Even 
a Minister of Worship must find civility more agreeable 
than rudeness, must like to see a Bishop leave his 
room, after an interview, in good humour, rather than 
with the air of a martyr. Yet in spite of this, the dis- 
tinction between Catholics in France and Catholics out 
of France is carefully kept alive ; and though the Republic 
seems more and more willing to make the cause of the 
Church its own, wherever the Church is in contact with 
populations only imperfectly subjected to French influence, 
its good-will dies out the moment France is re-entered. It 
is easy to divine why the French Government should make 
this difference where French missions are concerned. In 
the first place, missionaries in general, and Roman Catholic 
missionaries perhaps even more than others, are well con- 
tent to use the arm of flesh when they can. The support 
of a powerful Government does make their work easier. 
For one thing, it gives them greater freedom of hand. They 
have not to be continually asking themselves whether the 
spiritual gain of a certain course of action is worth the 
bodily risk it involves. We say this with no intention of 
disparagement. A missionary who is anxious to do as 
much work as possible among a possibly hostile popula- 
tion, must take such precautions as are open to him against 
death or deportation. If he is to work, he must live; if 
if he is to work in that particular country, he must live in 
it, not out of it. The kind of security he is in search of 
is just that which can be best given by the State of which 
he is a subject. 

Consequently, the extension and consolidation of French 
power is a very great object with a French mis- 
sionary. In proportion as it is attained, he 1s 
free to carry out the spiritual ends for which he 1s 
labouring. He doves not need to subordinate good work 
to caution, or to leave promising converts uncared for, 
lest he should be expelled the country altogether. He is 





quite prepared, therefore, to do his utmost to increase 
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the influence of his country, because the influence 
of France means, at all events, an enlargement of the 
mission-field and the unimpeded employment of the mis- 
sionaries. The effect of this way of looking at things is 
to make the missionary a willing and useful agent of the 
Government. He asks for no reward because he receives 
all that he wants in this way in the shape of opportunities 
for work. The French Government is quite wise enough 
to see that agents who are paid in this way come much 
cheaper, and in the end are much more effectual, than the 
ordinary subordinates of the Foreign Office. Conse- 
quently, they deserve all the protection the Republic can 

‘ve them; and in furthering the objects of their mis- 
sion, purely spiritual as these may be in themselves, 
the Republic is directly advancing its own interests. 
The same rule applies more or less to all missions. 
They help to extend the influence of the country to which 
they belong. But it applies with special force to French 
missions, from the special characteristics of French 
patriotism. A French missionary is not a Frenchman first 
and a Catholic afterwards, but he has a peculiar faculty 
of keeping the two characters abreast of one another. He 
believes that he is advancing the cause of the Catholic 
Church when he helps France, whose children it is that 
have brought Catholicism with them, to extend her influ- 
ence. He believes that he is advancing the cause of France 
when he wins new converts for the Church which speaks 
to those converts by French lips. This is the stuff of 
which good, because enthusiastic, agents are made, and it 
is eminently the stuff which a French missionary can 
supply. 

Over and above this advantage, moreover, France reaps 
another and very real benefit from the support of mis- 
sionary enterprise. The recent change in the attitude of 
the Pope towards the French Republic has surprised and 
pained some, perhaps many, French Catholics. What, 
they ask, has the Republic done that it should be thus 
favoured? It is easy to reckon up the insults it has 
offered to the Church and the clergy; and though the 
Pope professes to draw a fine distinction between the 
Republic and the Republican Government, it is a dis- 
tinction which is invisible, and therefore valueless, in 
practice. The explanation in part is, that the Pope 
is the common father of Catholics in all countries, 
and that his policy cannot always be made to square 
with the interests of his spiritual children in any one 
country. In Africa the Roman Church looks forward to 
a great future, and if this future is ever reduced into 
possession, it will be by means of French missionaries. 
Consequently, it is a matter of great moment with 
Leo XIII. to further, by every means in his power, the 
progress of French missions, and in this work he can be 
greatly hindered, or greatly helped, by the Government of 
the Republic. It is easy to imagine how this fact may 
influence his relations with the Republic. A law has been 
passed, we will suppose, or some administrative measure 
has been taken, that is very distasteful to French Catholics, 
and they urge the Pope to denounce it in terms befitting 
its demerits. If Leo XIII. had only France to think 
of, he might comply with their prayer, for the existing 
Administration of the Republic is so bad, he might argue, 
that nothing is to be gained by keeping on civil terms 
with it. But then, it is only in France that it behaves 
so ill. Outside France it takes quite another line. It is 
as friendly to the Church in Africa, as it is hostile to the 
Church in Europe. Consequently, the Pope pauses and 
falls to thinking. Nothing that he can say or do can 
make much difference to the course of events in France. 
The Government of the Republic has quarrelled with the 
Church deliberately and of set purpose, and it is not likely 
that its policy will be modified by a few hard words more 
or less. But in the French dominions outside France, the 
case is different. There the Republic is doing the work 
of the Church ; and it would be a very great pity to check 
its action by useless, though irritating, denunciations of its 
action at home. Consequently, the Pope makes up his 
mind to say as little as possible about the wrongs the 
Church has suffered in France, in consideration of the 
Very different treatment accorded to her outside France. 
he French Government, though it will do nothing to con- 

ciliate the Vatican, is probably not sorry to find that it is 
conciliated beforehand, and it redoubles its civilities to 


This is a sufficient explanation of the attitude of the 
French Government towards French missionaries in Africa 
and elsewhere. What it does not account for, is the 
maintenance of an exactly opposite attitude at home. 
What does the Republic gain, or expect to gain, by bully- 
ing the clergy, and setting all religious people against it ? 
The best answer, probably, to this question is to say that 
at home it is more an affair of persons than of principles. 
A reconciliation between the Republic and the Church 
would mean the disgrace or retirement cf the instruments 
by which the Republic has hitherto chosen to work. A 
Prefect whose official life has been spent in thwarting and 
annoying the Bishop, a whole array of subordinates who 
have taken their cue from their chief and treated the curés 
as they have seen the Prefect treat the Bishop, have every- 
thing to lose from a reconciliation between the Church and 
the Government. A bureaucracy so situated may be trusted 
to make what efforts it can to avert the catastrophe; and 
in France those efforts are not unlikely to be successful. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S jest about the people whose 
ideal of mental and physical food is a “ Blue- 
book and a biscuit,” does not apply to the two “ Blue- 
books” on the Agricultural Labourer just issued by the 
Labour Commission. For those who know anything 
about English country-life, or are interested in the future 
of English agriculture, these Reports will prove as read- 
able as a novel. They are full of curious and valuable 
information, conveyed, not in the usual official style, but 
with a simplicity and directness which makes them excel- 
lent reading. In form, they are Reports made by the two 
Assistant-Commissioners, Mr. Bear and Mr. Wilkinson, 
appointed by the Labour Commission to inquire into the 
condition of the agricultural labourer in certain districts 
selected as typical of various portions of England. These 
districts belong to the counties of Bedford, Hampshire, 
Huntingdon, Leicester, Nottingbam, Sussex, Derbyshire, 
Lincolnshire, Staffordshire, and Yorkshire (North, East, 
and West Ridings), and the facts gathered may therefore 
be fairly regarded as representative. No doubt, a certain 
number of new facts might have been discovered if a dis- 
trict had been taken in every county of England ; but if 
the work was to be done by “sampling,” the plan of 
operations adopted was probably as good a one as could 
have been devised. 

The main conclusions that emerge in the Reports of the 
two Commissioners, notwithstanding that they are evi- 
dently men with very different points of view, are sub- 
stantially the same. To begin with, both Reports show 
that, on the whole, the condition of the ordinary agricul- 
tural labourer is distinctly not one of misery, and that it 
has improved, and is probably still improving, though it 
is, of course, liable to sudden drops, as is the case in all 
other trades. Secondly, that the depopulation of the 
country districts, owing to a stampede of labourers to the 
towns, has very nearly come toanend. Thirdly, that the 
difficulty of finding work has been exaggerated, and that 
as a rule a man willing to work is always able to get it. 
Fourthly, that wages are often higher than they sound 
owing to allowances of various kinds,—such as free 
cottages. Lastly (though this is to be drawn rather from 
what is said by Mr. Bear than from Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Report), that small holdings may be made to play a 
considerable part in the improvement of the labourer’s 
condition. Few of these deductions, we must point 
out, are made specifically by the Commissioners. They 
are rather the conclusions which are borne in upon 
the reader by a study of the masses of fact col- 
lected and tabulated in the two Blue-books. It has 
been hinted in some quarters that the Reports must 
be worthless because they are so optimistic. We do not 
agree at all with this verdict. To begin with, they are by 
no means optimistic in the bad sense, and in no way repre- 
sent the English village as a paradise. All they do is to 
show that the fancy sketch of the agricultural labourer 
which is so often presented to us is not worthy of credit, 
and that our ploughmen and carters are not as badly off as 
it has become the fashion to represent them. If optimism 
means speaking of things as they are, and refusing to 
scream, then the Reports are optimistic, but not other- 
wise. On the general condition of the rural labourers, 





missionaries in Africa as a cheap way of averting possible 
mconvenience in France. 


what Mr. Bear says is that “taking all things into 
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consideration, they were never so well off as_ they 
have been during the last few years.” He admits, 
of course, that in many ways the condition of the 
labourer is far from satisfactory. ‘“ But,” he goes on, “if 
evidence be worth anything, such dire distress as is 
common in large towns is almost unknown in the rural 
districts which I have visited, and what exists is almost 
invariably caused by drunkenness.” One of the most 
interesting things in Mr. Bear’s Report is his remark 
upon the migration of the villagers into the towns. He 
tells us that whenever he asked why the young men 
migrated into the towns, he received the same answer: “To 
earn more money.” ‘The conventional reply, that it was 
“love of excitement,” was also given; but was, he says, 
always looked on as a very secondary consideration. Mr. 
Bear says he believes his informants to be right. ‘Country 
life is not dull to those who are brought up to it. On the 
contrary, it is full of interest.” This certainly sounds 
reasonable. It is very difficult to believe that the shy 
country lad is only shy on the surface, and that inside he 
is consumed with a burning desire for excitement. We 
are aware that this is the popular theory; but we 
feel it very difficult to reconcile with the facts, and 
are heartily glad that a man of Mr. Bear’s experience has 
at last had the courage to attack it. There is, however, a 
cause of migration which, Mr. Bear tells us, acts as 
strongly as the desire to earn more money. This is the 
migration of the young women. There is no doubt, he 
says, that the girls who go into service in the towns, “act 
as magnets to the lads they leave behind them.” But, 
as we have said above, the depopulation of the country 
owing to the migration of the men to the towns, is 
apparently ceasing to be a very serious question. The 
men are finding out that work in the towns is, after all, 
not so easy or so pleasant as they imagined. As a proof 
of this, we may quote a very interesting conversation 
which Mr. Wilkinson had with a Lincolnshire labourer :— 
“T was chatting,” he says, “one day to a labourer of, I should 
imagine, about twenty-eight years of age, and asked him how he 
considered himself to be off on the 18s. 6d. a week which, he said, 
he was earning. ‘ Much better,’ was his reply, ‘than when I got 
19s. in the coal-country.’ He had worked, it appeared, both in 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire, but, paying 5s. 6d. a week there for his 
house as against 1s. 6d. here, and for other things in proportion, 
as well as liking the work there less than agricultural work, he 
had returned to his native district, quite clear in his own mind 
that he was better off thus. ‘But what will you say, I asked 
him, ‘if wages drop to 12s. a week, as it seems pretty certain they 
must do?’ ‘I shall still be better off here,’ he replied, ‘ though 
of course, to come down ls, 6d. a week will be a bad job. But it 
must come. Is there any one, who will speak true, who does not 
know that with prices like now the farmers can’t live? If you 
starve them out of the land, the labourers must be starved out 
too. There is no coal or iron here to give work, and is this the 
sort of country that rich gentlemen would come to live in? Do 
away with those who live by the land, and for miles and miles 
round here the land will be empty, for no one will come instead.’ 
It gives one hope that some solution for the present agricultural 
difficulties may be found, when one finds young fellows pondering 
over them so thoughtfully and with such kindliness of feeling.” 


Mr. Bear’s Report contains some very interesting things 
in regard to small holdings, which he rightly looks on as 
means of advancement for the labourer. According to his 
informants in the St. Neots Union of Huntingdonshire 
and Bedfordshire, a holding of ten acres is the least 
out of which a man can hope to make a living, and even 
then he must do occasional work for hire. But one acre is 
the very most that an industrious labourer can manage as an 
allotment. How, then, is the man who wants to rise to the 
position of a small holder to bridge this gulf? Itis a difficult 
problem in the abstract, but in practice men manage to 
hold from four to six acres, and to live partly off the land 
and partly by “working for the farmers.” Mr. Bear 
found, indeed, a colony of such amphibious beings in the 
district of Pamber and Tadley in Hampshire. “The dis- 
trict was particularly favourable for the success of small 
holders, because there is a great area of woodlands close 
by, and the men find profitable employment in the woods 
in winter, while in the summer they go to work in many 
parts of the county, and in the hop districts of other 
counties, the market-gardens near London, and even to a 
small extent in the fruit districts of Kent. The men who 
settled in Pamber and Tadley appear to have been always 
a migratory race, and men, moreover, of great industry and 
considerable skill in farm and wood work.” The size of the 
holdings varies considerably. Some are fifty acres, some 
twenty, and others very much smaller. ‘“ The twenty-acre 
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men work in the woods, and, therefore, do not obtain the; 
living entirely from the land which they oce ¥ 

g entirely from the land which they occupy, but those 
who have fifty acres do not work for others. The t 
their living by growing corn, keeping pigs, doing a litt 
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dairying, and selling hay. As a rule, they pay about 15; 
an acre free of tithe, and their rents are paid quite ag 
punctually as those of larger farmers. A great majorit 
of the small holders at Pamber and Tadley, the migrator, 
labourers whose case is the most interesting, hold only from 
two to three acres of land.” It is often said that smajj 
holders of this kind lead a very miserable life, but this seems 
by no means to be the case in this district. They show, jn. 
deed, many signs of prosperity, one of which is that mogt 
of them have now acquired ponies instead of the donkeys 
which they used to own. “They always drive to their 
work, and the farmers who employ them keep their ponies 
for them.” Their way of living is further described } 
Mr. Bear :—“ They take their wives and children to hay. 
making, harvesting, hopping, and fruit-picking, but not 
generally when they go to hoeing. They frequently sleep 
in barns, and do not take off their clothes for weeks at q 
time ; but one of them informed me that, although he used 
to follow this practice, he had found that it was not 
healthful, and had long discontinued it.” One of the 
witnesses examined by Mr. Bear—a shopkeeper—gave as 
a proof of the men’s prosperity, the fact that they always 
paid in gold, while the ordinary labourer pays in silver— 
his earnings never reaching £1 a week. 

Before leaving the two Blue-books before us, we must 
find space for the following very curious account of the 
inmates of a rural workhouse given in Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Report :— 

“ How anxious most of them are to lead the more independent 
life is shown by the fact that, on the day of my last visit to the 
workhouse, there were 13 men in it who regularly take work, or, 
anyhow, go out again in the spring. One, indeed, of the 13, aged 
63, who had been in the house for a few days from ill-health, left 
that very day for another spell of work, quite confident of work, of 
which he said he always had plenty. Two others of the 13, aged 
respectively 67 and 86, also go out again directly the winter is 
over, getting work regularly. One, who also goes out when the 
weather is warm, is of a different type. He is only 47 years old, 
is a popular and handy fellow, who could get as much work as 
ever he liked, but he does not ‘believe in it’; so he comes into 
the house regularly for the winter, as regularly leaving it for his 
‘summer tour,’ as he calls it, when the warm weather comes.” 

The general impression produced by the Blue-books 
is, first, that things are by no means outrageously 
bad in the country districts; secondly, that they are 
still improving; lastly, that more ladders are wanted 
to enable men to rise, and that these ladders are 
best supplied by small holdings. “ No exaggeration and 
plenty of small holdings,” is probably the best motto 
which the rural philanthropists can emblazon on their 
banners. 








MR. R. F. HORTON ON MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 

R. R. F. HORTON is a thinker as well as a scholar, 

and we always find what he has to say on the funda- 

mental truths of religion well worth attending to. But 

towards the close of his sermon last Sunday morning at 

Hampstead, on Christian Missions, he touched with perhaps 

less than his usual subtlety on what he regarded as “the 

difference between the Gospel in the nineteenth century and 
the Gospel in the first ” :— 


“ Does it not strike you,” he said, “that the whole mode of 
reducing the Christian Gospel to a number of logical proposi- 
tions, even though so excellent a formula as a creed, is quite un- 
Christian? Does it not strike you that you cannot present the 
Gospel to the heathen in the formula of Geneva, Westminster, or 
Canterbury? If that had been the way, these formulas would 
have been made at the beginning. The Gospel moved to its 
victory without them, and they hinder rather than help its 
victory now. The faith of the Gospel is like a beautiful and 
simple strain of music which floated down from the heavens cen- 
turies ago, entered the world, and took captive the spirit of man. 
At first the strain was echoed in the hearts of those who heard, 
and all wanted to hear it for themselves. But little by little 
men began to think it necessary to write down the score 
of the music, and as they wrote it down there were certain 
variations in its notation, in its harmonising, in its orches- 
tration, and when the differences were observed they began 
to dispute about them, and each declared his notation was 
the notation, and, as the conflict grew louder, men ceased to play 
the music at all, or to listen for it; they were entirely engaged 
with the scores. When it occurred to them that they must take the 
message to the heathen, they took their score books, and each 
assured the heathen that his was the rendering of the music which 
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came down from heaven, and then your Uganda is torn with the 
conflicts of the men who have two scores of the music, and who 
to persuade the heathen that they are each right, and the 
heathen do not care, nor do I, nor you, but they say: ‘ Why do 
you not play the music?’ Give them the symphony ; let it ring 
but the same glad sound that came into the world centuries ago ; 
and all men will hear and be glad; they will listen and be 
ravished by the music that fell from heaven. The ‘peace on 
earth, goodwill to men,’ and the coming of the Lord of light, and 
life, and peace ; this music of the risen Christ as one who lives 
for evermore : this Gospel from His lips and from His heart; a 
Gospel unstereotyped, unfrozen, all-alive ; this is the preparation 
for the highway of our God.” 
But is it true either that creed is related to religious 
life just as a score of music is related to the effect of 
music on the ear, or that the mode in which a faith 
wins its way best at first is necessarily the mode in 
which it wins its way best through all time? We should 
deny both assumptions. The score is only the memoria 
technica by which those who have not the music in their ears 
find it easiest to recall it to their memories; while the creed 
is certainly not a mere reminder of that which makes life 
religious, but, to a considerable extent at least, the source and 
spring of the religious attitude of mind and heart. And 
again, as to the assumption that the flower of the Gospel, 
while it appeared to be creedless, was so much more beautiful 
than the dry seed of dogma which it subsequently produced. 
Even granting this, it would not in the least follow that the 
seed was not quite as necessary to the reproduction of the 
flower as the flower was to the production of the seed. It is 
far from true that the method in which religions are pro- 
pagated is always the same; as some plants are reared from 
roots, some from seeds, and some from cuttings, so it is, we 
believe, equally true that the method in which the Christian 
life is best propagated is not always the same. There isa 
vital and organic connection, no doubt, between all the different 
stages of the Christian life; but it does not in the least 
follow, nor is it indeed true, that it must always begin at 
the same point with every one who embraces it. 

But let us take the first objection to Mr. Horton’s position 
first. It seems to us almost as untrue to identify the 
Christian creed with the mere score which enables the 
musician who has lost his grasp of the music to reproduce it 
at will, as it is to identify the manuscript of a great poem with 
the poem itself. The music would be the same if there were 
no way of jotting it down so that he who had never heard it 
could reproduce it for himself. But the Christian life would 
not be the same, supposing there were no definite Christian 
creed. A very essential element of that life is the creed, and 
what the creed implies. Is it possible to be cheerful, calm, 
and confident in the presence of persecution and death, 
without profound trust, and is trust possible without a 
creed? Indeed, if-Mr. Horton insists on the comparison of 
Christianity to music, is not a deep belief at the very core of 
that music? “Who do men say that I am?” asks Christ 
of his apostles; and when Peter makes his reply, he is 
told that on this rock Christ will build his Church. Would 
the music of that Church have been music at all without 
the belief thus professed, of which we are told at once that 
flesh and blood had not revealed it to Peter, but his Father, 
who was in heaven? “Let not your heart be troubled. Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions. If it were not so, I would have told you. I 
go to prepare a place for you.” Is not a creed, and a creed of 
the very deepest kind, of the very essence of that music,— 
music which has probably fascinated more human souls than 
any other strain in the Gospels? If the divine magnet which 
magnetised for us the needle that guides the human con- 
science, and gives us the means of steering on unknown seas, 
be carefully examined, we shall find that its magic consists 
in a passionate belief as to the central figure of that revela- 
tion without which there would be no fixity in the mind’s 
purposes, no Polar star by which to steer. The last thing we 
could spare in the “ music” of the Gospel, is its creed. 

And then consider this second assumption of Mr. Horton’s, 
namely, that because the creed was not promulgated in its bare 
and abstract form before the Christian community was first 
formed, therefore the creed should always be kept in the back- 
ground, and the Gospel presented just as it was presented to 
the first disciples. Even if that were granted, we might still ask, 
was it always presented to the first disciples in the same form ? 
Was the great draught of fishes and the exhortation which 
accompanied it, “ Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 





men,” identical in drift with the greeting, “ Thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” or “ Go in peace, thy faith hath made thee whole,” which 
were our. Lord’s first addresses to many of his disciples? A 
deed of power and a promise founded on the impression that 
it made, is a very different kind of appeal from such an 
address as “Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
thee.” It would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
what Mr. Horton calls the “ music” of the Gospel was always 
of the same kind. Sometimes it aimed at exciting the con- 
science, sometimes at relieving it, sometimes at inspiring awe 
and hope, sometimes at filling the soul with a certain bewilder- 
ment and perplexity, as in the saying, “ A little while and ye 
shall not see me, and again a little while and ye shall see 
me, because I go to the Father.” Nothing can be less true 
than that the music of the Gospel, if it is even always to be 
called music, was always in the same strain. Was the address 
to the woman of Samaria, “ Thou hast had five husbands, and 
he whom thou now hast is not thy husband,” a strain of 
music at all? Sometimes the first note struck was one of 
fear, sometimes one of power, sometimes one of hope and love. 
There was no dead uniformity in our Lord’s method. It was 
adapted to the nature which he was endeavouring to touch. 
And the amount of creed involved or required was very 
different in different cases. Now the same difference of 
method is still more appropriate when applied to different 
ages of the world. Why should it be assumed that because 
one method is appropriate to the initiation of a faith, no other 
may be equally appropriate at a later date? At one time the 
most urgent question of the soul is: “ By what authority doest 
thou these things, and who gave thee this authority? ”—a 
question which Christ himself admitted to be justified. At 
another, it is: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.” It is nearly as true of a faith as it is 
of a plant, that it may in one case be best propagated by one 
method, and in another by another. 


Nor is there any paradox in saying that questions which do 
not come up at all in the first wonder and awe produced by 
the influence of a nature at once human and divine, are yet 
bound to come up sooner or later as the manifold influences 
of that nature develop themselves. How are you to prevent 
reflection from dwelling on the apparent incompatibility of 
human and divine knowledge, of. humility and transcendent 
virtue, of boundless power and a death like that of the Cross ? 
These apparent contradictions force themselves upon the 
generations which have not had any personal experience of 
the human character of Jesus Christ; and without some sort 
of solution of them, the perfect trust of the true Christian 
life is impossible. So it is that the necessity arises for a 
fuller and more developed creed than that which satisfied 
the Apostolic age. And thoughit is of the first importance to 
avoid anything like oblivion of the central facts which fur- 
nished the data for all these questionings, it is quite impossible 
for any candid and sincere mind to evade these questionings, 
and to ignore their bearing on the Christian life. 


It appears tous that many of the most religious minds of 
the present day are a great deal too eager to insist that our 
Christian teaching shall be one which recommends itself 
exclusively to the most superficial and sensational sentiments 
of the modern spirit. Whatever else is true, that is not 
true of Christ’s own teaching. He saw all the formalism and 
unreality of the Scribes and Pharisees, but he said nevertheless, 
““The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; ” and therefore, 
while recognising the vast deficiencies of their teaching, his 
own disciples were told to respect their authority as inter- 
preters of the law. He attended habitually the synagogues of 
his day, though he made his disciples feel that to attend the ser- 
vices of the synagogues was notenough. He did not ignore the 
Sabbath, though he insisted that the highest keeping of the 
Sabbath was perfectly consistent with a certain indifference 
to its purely ceremonial obligations. Christ’s own practice is 
quite as incompatible with what is now said of the great mis- 
chief of formal ritual, as it is with the great mischief of dog- 
matic teaching. The truth we take to be that, when once a 
living germ of great power has been sown in the heart of man, 
it is as right and natural to recognise that there will be a 
certain law governing its historical development, which mere 
human beings cannot predict a priori, as it is to recognise 
that there will be such a law of development for any other 
great organic growth of which we can recognise the power and 
the beauty without being able to forecast exactly what its 
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development will be. No doubt Christianity has developed 
both a dogmatic aspect and an ecclesiastical aspect, of which 
the greatest of the Apostles in their day were only half- 
conscious, and to which the Christian community of that day 
was only feeling its way. But that is no justification for 
saying that in our day we ought to ignore everything which 
has come of the law of development, or that the dogmatic 
background of Christian thought and worship is, as it were, 
a blot on the Gospel which we should sedulously endeavour to 
remove. 





THE BUTTERFLY FARM AT THE ZOO. 


HE collection of tropical butterflies and moths reared 
in the Zoological Gardens, and exhibited in the rooms 
of the Royal Society last week, naturally attracted less atten- 
tion than the latest achievements in electrical and mechanical 
invention, which were there illustrated in such bewildering 
profusion. But the fact that such perfect and beautifal 
examples of the frail and fantastic forms which by night 
fill the place taken by the humming-birds by day in the 
steaming tropical forest, have lived in the precincts of a Lon- 
don park, is sufficient justification, if any be required, for their 
presence among such practical and progressive surroundings. 
Readers of “ Kenelm Chillingly,” one of the latest and most 
extravagant of Bulwer Lytton’s romances, may remember 
that one of the airy fancies of his youthful and impossible 
heroine, is to keep pet butterflies in cages, and to shed floods 
of tears over their untimely death. They manage things 
better in the butterfly farm at the Zoo, where the brilliant 
insects, after their brief day is over, pass by a kind of 
metempsychosis from the catalogue of living to that of dead 
specimens, and figure anew in the list of “additions to the 
collections of the Society.” 

It would be difficult to picture a more elegant or more 
interesting sight than the hatching of the butterfly-broods in 
the “Insect House” during the past few days of almost 
summer-heat. The glass cases, filled with damp moss and 
earth, and adorned with portions of tree-trunks or plants 
suited to the habits of the moths, are peopled by these ex- 
quisite and delicate creatures, as one after another separates 
itself from the chrysalis-case in which it has been sleeping all 
the winter, and, fluttering upwards with weak and uncertain 
movements, exposes its full beauties to the light. The wings 
of the largest kind, such as the great orange-brown “ Atlas ” 
moth, are as wide as those of a missel-thrush; and the great 
size of this and other species increases the strange likeness to 
bird-forms which is so marked, even in the smaller English 
hawk-moths. The giant moths of the Tropics, unlike the 
rest of the insect world, have faces and features not 
devoid of expression. Some resemble birds; others cats. 
Some are covered with long, soft plumage, like the 
feathers of the marabout, or the plumes of swans. Others 
are wrapped in a silky mantle like an Angora kitten, or 
clothed in ermine and sables. The depth and softness of 
these downy mantles make the impulse to stroke them suggest 
itself at once; yet when the head-keeper lifts them from the 
branch on which they rest, as a falconer lifts his hawk, the 
feeling that they are neither moths nor animals, but long- 
winged birds, is equally irresistible. Form and texture 
suggest endless analogies with the higher animals; but the 
scheme of colour is peculiar to the tribe of which these are 
the most beautiful examples. In the Cecropian silk-moths, 
for example, some five or six of which, at the time of the 
writer’s last visit to the Zoo, were preening their feathery 
wings on the lichen-covered bark of an ancient oak-trunk, the 
body seems thickly wrapped in feathers, and, like the wings, 
is of an exquisite mottled grey, the colour of the natural wool 
of the Cashmere goat. But the legs, antenne, and parts of the 
wings are boldly painted a rich red madder-brown. The Indian 
moon-moth, which saw the light on Saturday last, is perhaps 
the most delicate in colouring of all. The wings, which 
would reach from side to side of the paper on which 
the present description is printed, are of the palest green, 
the tint of the aqua-marine. The uniform faint colour 
is only broken by a few crescent spots of a darker tint. 
But the whole of the front edge of the wing is “bound” 
in velvet, of the colour of dark-red wine. The body 
is wrapped in thick and downy feathers of the purest 


lying back against the dark shoulders, are the fern-shaped 
antennex of pale green. Thus, this lovely creature possesses 
but three hues,—pale green, claret-colour, and white; but 
these are so graded and distributed, and so modified by the 
contrasted beauty of the texture of the semi-transparent wing, 
the thick and downy body, and the delicate flesh-like legs, 
that the creature seems rather the realisation of some painter’ 
dream than one among hundreds of silk-producing insects, 
We once heard the generic difference between angels ang 
fairies stated with all the certainty which was due to the 
youth of the speaker :—“ Angels have birds’ wings, and fairies 
have butterflies’ wings, of course!” was the indignant answer 
to the difficulty raised. Imps, too, have bats’ wings. Butthe 
wings of the moth have not yet been appropriated to the human 
embodiment of the unseen denizens of the air. There isa soft. 
ness and reserve of colouring, and an uncertainty of outline in 
the moths’ wing, which mark it at once as something distinct 
from the sharply cut, and brilliantly coloured forms of their 
butterfly relations. Perhaps the most brightly coloured 
moths which are raised in the house are the Eacles regalis, 
which are covered with a net-work of orange, rivalling in colour 
the inner flesh of a melon, on a ground of greenish grey; and 
the Eacles imperialis, in which an exquisite shade of “old 
rose” invades and is lost in a rich cream-coloured ground. 


Not the least beautiful among the giant moths is the 
splendid creature from the cocoons of which the wild silks of 
India are wound. This isa far larger and finer moth than 
that which produces the Chinese tussor-silk. Its wings are 
“old gold” in colour, with two large transparent eyes on 
each, fringed with rose-colour. These, according to Hindoo 
superstition, are the finger-marks of the god Vishnu, and 
the Tussor moth is, therefore, sacred to that deity. But it is 
among the wild demon-worshipping Santhals that the Indian 
silk-moth has its native home. In the boundless upland 
forests, the trees on which it feeds are covered with thousands 
of the cocoons, which are gathered by these wild tribes, and 
sold to the silk-winders of the plains. Numbers of these fine 
cocoons line the cases at the Zoo each with the living pupa 
inside. The cocoons are beautiful objects in themselves, 
nearly the size of a walnut in the rind, and hanging by stalks 
firmly twisted to the supporting twigs, like rows of melons. 
Their colour varies through all shades of silvery or pur- 
plish-grey, streaked all over, like the egg of a yellow- 
hammer, with fine irregular dark-purple lines. The silk 
threads of which they are woven are flat, like tape, not 
round, like the ordinary floss-silk of Europe; and it is to 
this flat and irregular form of the thread that the beauty 
of woven tussor-silk is mainly due. It may be doubted 
whether the cultivation of the Tussor moth will spread to the 
West, like that of the common “silkworm.” But the time is 
not far distant when this, and probably others of the fifty- 
nine species of silk-producing larve which were exhibited in 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, will become an additional 
source of wealth in the wide forest-regions of our Indian 
Empire. In their scheme of colour, the butterflies are to the 
moths what the fabrics of Europe are to the webs of Cashmere 
or the carpets of Daghestan. <A score of the lovely swallow- 
tailed butterfly may now be seen fluttering in their cage. The 
bottom of their glass mansion is covered with short pieces of 
osier-stick, each one of which is pierced up the centre witha 
tunnel, at the end of which lies the pupa of that strange in- 
stance of protective mimicry, the hornet clear-wing. Another 
case is full of the scarce pale variety of the swallow-tail, and 
a third of the American swallow-tail, the female of which is 
black, spangled with what seems a shining dust of sapphires. 
But perhaps the most beautiful of all the butterfly-broods is 
the swarm of Papilio Cresphontes. The case is full of these 
lovely butterflies, black above, with beaded spots of pale 
yellow; yellow below, with beaded lines of black. When 
last seen by the writer, some were flying from side to side of 
the cage; some had alighted, or were in the act of alighting, 
and others on the moss at the bottom were sipping the juices 
of ripe grapes. 

Among the butterfly cages is a glass case which, since 
its inmates first found their way to the Zoo, has never failed 
to excite the utmost interest and curiosity. On the floor of 
the box, partly sheltered by a few green plants, are ten or a 
dozen gold buttons, with a red-gold centre, on a lighter gold 





white, from which the soft legs and feet emerge, stained to 
match the claret edging of the wing. Across the head, and 


setting, edged by a round, semi-transparent rim. If watched 
| attentively, the buttons presently move about on invisible 
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legs, and perhaps one suddenly splits, puts out a pair of 
: and flies. These astonishing beetles, which are at 
present unnamed, are from Ceylon. Above, they exactly re- 
gemble an embossed gold sleeve-button, with a rim of yellow 
éalc. Laid on their backs, the under-side of a golden beetle ap- 
rs, surrounded with the same semi-transparent rim. Trap- 
door spiders also flourish in the Insect House, and have made 
geveral caves, with most ingenious doors, in a large piece of 
rotten wood with rugged lichen-covered bark. The doors are 
quite irregular in shape, made to fit the surface of the hole in 
which the spider lives, and are of all sizes, from that of a 
walnut-shell to a pea. The door exactly fits the orifice, how- 
ever irregular its shape, and is so cleverly covered with pieces 
of wood and lichen woven into the fabric, that it exactly 
resembles the surrounding bark; and even a prying tit 
might omit to probe it with its bill. But the spiders are a 
long-lived race. The butterfly-broods, like the rise of the 
May-fly, will wait for no man’s leisure. 





CRUELTY IN EUROPE AND ASIA. 

N considering the differences, radical or accidental, which 

4 divide, and, as we believe, always will divide, Asiatics from 
Europeans, one of the most perplexing is the different estimates 
they apparently form of cruelty. The horror naturalis for 
that form of criminality which undoubtedly marks English- 
men, and in a less degree all European peoples, seems not to 
extend to Asiatics at all. The Chinese officials constantly 
sentence political offenders to the most awful tortures,—to be 
killed, for example, by a slow chopping into little bits. The 
King who ruled in Burmah in 1850 habitually sentenced the 
women of any family whose head was convicted or suspected 
of treason, to be ripped up—the great American missionary, 
Dr. Kincaid, saw it done, and risked his own life by felling the 
executioner—and their children to be pounded up in the mortars 
used for pounding grain. The wife of Theebau, the King 
whom we dethroned, is said to have delivered fearful sentences, 
which we do not recount because the evidence is still so 
imperfect and so impaired by the wish to attribute extra 
cruelty to a dethroned House. The charge against the late 
Guicowar of having offenders stamped to death by elephants, 
appears however to be true; while every traveller in Persia 
relates horrible stories of brigands and others being built 
alive into stone walls, the head alone protruding. Jung 
Buhadoor, we all know, shot with his own hands a large com- 
pany of his opponents beguiled into a royal hall; and only 
within this month telegrams have been received asserting 
that the Khan of Khelat had slain three thousand of his sub- 
jects—not in battle—and had “ murdered ” sixty-five persons 
of distinction, including five of his own wives, and had in con- 
Sequence been deposed by the Government of India. There are 
scores of such stories, most of them true; and the point we wish 
to discuss is why punishment so seldom follows from within? 
Why do not the people depose these bloodthirsty rulers for 
themselves? It is certainly not because they are afraid. 
Nobody is, or can be, braver than a Mahratta or a Persian. 
They insurrect, if they are moved to insurrect, whenever they 
‘choose, often, as in the Bab insurrection, when they have 
no chance at all; and must be aware that they are 
giving their lives for a cause lost beyond redemption. Nor is 
it because insurrection is hopeless. In most of the countries 
specified, and, indeed, in all countries throughout Asia except 
Turkey and, of late years, China, the armed people, if in 
earnest, could master their rulers speedily enough; while, in 
all, if the army rebelled, the Sovereigns would have no alterna- 
tives but submission, flight, or suicide. Yet popular insurrec- 
tion against cruelty is an unheard-of event. The truth is, the 
people do not care; and the point we want to arrive at is the ulti- 
mate reason why. Is it that they feel some singular indifference 
to the murder of others, or that they are inherently callous, or 
that cruelty in some inexplicable way rather contents than 
horrifies them? All these explanations so constantly put 
forward are in a measure true, but behind them all is another 
probably more potent than them all put together. That 
Asiatics regard life differently from Europeans is, of course, 
a patent fact. If it were not, all Asiatics could not have 
adopted creeds in which contempt for life, amounting often 
to a distaste for separate consciousness, is a cardinal dogma. 
The Buddhist and the Hindoo alike base their creeds upon the 
latter feeling; while the Mahommedans, without exception, 





hold death for the faith the one direct passport to immortal | 


bliss. It is also true that Asiatics are callous, lacking that side 
of the imagination which we call sympathy, and which has 
become so dominant among ourselves, that we are apt to for- 
get how comparatively recent its development has been. It 
is not two hundred years since Englishmen allowed untried 
prisoners to die of typhoidal disease, produced by starvation 
and neglect; not twenty years since Englishmen across 
the water maintained the Black Code; and not two 
months or two days since the same people in the Western 
States defended and practised burning alive as the fitting 
penalty for strongly suspected rape. Sympathy is still 
imperfect even among White men; and in Asia, with 
individual exceptions of the most extraordinary kind— 
inexplicable, indeed, if there be no such thing as prevenient 
grace—sympathy has yet to be born. Nor should we 
deny that among Asiatics cruelty, and especially cruelty 
in putting to death, did excite a certain kind of admira- 
tion as a conspicuous and unmistakable exhibition of 
energy. Mr. Morier, who probably understood Persians 
as no other European ever understood them, takes great 
pains in all his books to assert and reassert this trait 
in Persian character; and it comes out strongly in the Sikh 
admiration for Runjeet Singh, and the Afghan reverence 
for Abdurrahman Khan. Still, after making these admis- 
sions, there remains something else; which is this. The 
Asiatic substitute for law is the will of the ruler, a will 
which, believing that power comes from God, he reverences 
even in his thoughts. We are apt to think that he only submits 
to a tyranny which he cannot help; but, as a matter of fact, 
when he can help it, he does not do it. There have been more 
revolutions in Asia than in Europe; but there has never been 
a case in which the brown man or the yellow man has de- 
prived his new ruler of the power of inflicting death by fiat. 
He regards his will as law in its true sense, and is no more 
offended when he orders executions than the Frenchman was 
offended when traitors were broken on the wheel, than the 
Spaniard was offended when relapsed heretics were burned, 
or than Englishmen were offended when criminals were 
hanged for larceny or breaches of the revenue law. The law, 
as the Asiatic understands it, has sentenced those whom the 
Sovereign dooms, and he is satisfied, even though the law, 
in its severity or capriciousness, should threaten himself. 
So may the lightning or the smallpox; yet both of 
them are the manifestations of a will that cannot err, 
resistance to which is futile and, in some sense, impious. 
It is not that he approves murder, or does not fear murder. 
He sets up governments, and pays taxes first of all to be pro- 
tected against murder; but when the murderer is the ruler 
he submits, as we submit to law. We are not sure whether 
the same sentiment, though it sprang from a different origin, 
did not once prevail in Europe,—whether, that is, the Roman 
did not hold the murderous fury of an Emperor like Nero or 
Valentinian to be a legal fury, something which, proceeding 
from the rightful possessor of the dictatorship, became from 
that fact alone legally right and incontestable. We do not 
find that Romans bore wrongs from each other, much less 
murders, without complaint, nor were they always cowed by 
the Pretorians. 

Why the brown man and the yellow man thus exalts the 
ruler’s will is, we confess, still to us a nearly unsolved mystery. 
It is not altogether because he is Asiatic, for the average 
Russian—who is as purely White as we are, that talk of his 
Tartar origin having no historic basis—did it too, and regarded 
Ivan the Terrible as a Monarch of singular force of character 
and ability. Nor is it from any deficiency of intelligence. 
The Asiatic restrains the Monarch completely upon the points 
he chooses—religion, for instance, and general taxation—and 
he not only comprehends a régime of written law, but he 
is of all men the most ready to take advantage of it. 
Only he never likes it; and from the days of Saal to 
the days of Rajah Brooke, whenever he has accepted 
a King, he has wished his authority to be unrestrained. 
He will change the ruler if he is intolerable, but he never 
chains him,—though he could chain him easily enough, 
ordering him to respect his subjects’ lives as he respects 
their religious ceremonials. The Asiatic says himself—or at 
least we have heard a great Asiatic thinker say so a hundred 
times—that a régime of law is a régime of injustice, that no 
law can meet individual cases; and that, in particular, 
no law can be constructed so as to reward the good, 
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which is half the work to be accomplished. But we are 
not sure that this is his real belief. The religious law 
is open to precisely the same objections; yet he reverences 
that and reduces it to writing, and in most countries invents 
a “case book” for its further application and explana- 
tion. We suspect he is much more influenced in his strange 
practice, from which in three thousand years he has never 
deviated, by a wish to make the State as like the universe as he 
can—the universe which is controlled by some irresponsible, 
self-depending deity or spirit or fate, whose will, as seen in 
action, it is often impossible to explain. The bolt strikes the 
tiger or the lamb; and as is the bolt, so is the will of the ruler 
strong enough to keep his throne. The fact that the lamb is 
dead is no argument against the system of the universe ; it is 
only an argument that we do not understand it. We all 
acknowledge that in theory; but with the Asiatic his theory 
is a practical guide in life, and he no more considers his ruler’s 
cruelty immoral, unless indeed specially directed against 
himself, than he considers the earthquake or the flood. 





PARODIES. 

ROM the days when Ben Jonson parodied Marlowe’s 
“Hero and Leander,” to the present time, the English 
reading public have enjoyed parodies of their favourite poets. 
Just as the triumph of a Roman general was not complete 
without the ribald and jocular verses sung by the crowd, so 
no English poet can be said to have won the full recognition 
of his age till he has been made the subject of parody. A 
parody is distinctly a form of appreciation, for it is absolutely 
certain that no good parody can be made of a poet’s style 
except by a person who possesses a real instinct for literature. 
Mere verbal travesties of particular poems, such as “ He who 
has bent him o’er a goose,” “’Tis grease, but living grease no 
more,” are not, of course, parodies in the sense we are 
using the word. Such abominations can be produced by any 
clown, and demand no more literary skill than do the manu- 
facture and perpetration of those “inane jocularities” to 
which we alluded some weeks ago. When we speak of 
parodies, we mean parodies as they were understood by 
the authors of “The Rejected Addresses” and by Cal- 
verley, and as they are understood by Mr. Traill and 
the inimitable “ Apprentice of Lincoln’s Inn.” These 
masters of the art never stoop to mere verbal trans- 
positions throughout a well-known poem, but write poems 
in the style of a particular author. The parodist, then, 
requires, if his work is to be done well—and if it is not done 
to perfection it had much better not be done at all—an 
exquisite sense and appreciation of literary form and style, 
and an ear so well trained that he can catch the exact tone 
which this or that poet gives to the metres he affects. Nor is 
this all. The parodist must have a true sense of humour. 
No mere low-comedy vein or love of fun will do, or the parody 
will grow too broad. On the other hand, the imitation must not 
be too perfect, or the raison d’étre of the whole performance is 
gone, and the poem becomes merely an acknowledged forgery, 
and not what a parody ought to be, a literary masquerade. 
Charles Lamb always insisted that the attempt at illusion in 
the theatre must not be overdone. There must be a loyal 
understanding between the ladies and gentlemen on both sides 
of the curtain, This exactly applies to the parody. Too per- 
fect an imitation is not only dull, it worries and annoys us, and 
makes us feel that, perhaps after all, there is nothing in the poet 
imitated. In the successful parody, there is always an under- 
standing that it is good-tempered masquerading, and that no 
attempt is being madetotakeinthe reader. This understanding 
it is the business of the parodist to produce by various artifices. 
Chief among these is giving a touch of burlesque to the whole 
poem ; while, at the same time, all the parts seem exactly in 
keeping with the style of the poet imitated. Every line ought to 
make us say, that is pure Tennyson or pure Browning, as the 
case may be; though the notion of the poem as a whole 
being connected with Tennyson’s or Browning’s name, should 
be an instant cause of laughter. Take, for example, that ex- 
cellent parody of the style of Tennyson’s country idylls— 
* Wigglesworth v. Dallison”—one of Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
Leading Cases. Each line is pure Tennyson, but the poem, as 
a whole, makes no discomfortable attempt at illusion, and so 
never spoils for us the charm of the exquisite poems whose 
style it parodies. The parodist, then, to be successful, must 
have the most delicate sense of literary form and the fullest 








sympathy of comprehension for the work of those he parodies, 
as well as a true sense of humour and a special dexterity in 
the use of words and phrases. 

If we apply this canon to the latest volume of parodies 
given to the English public—‘Green Bays: Verses ang 
Parodies,” by “Q” (Methuen and Co.)—we shall hardly be 
able to admit that the author has come up to the required 
standard. “Q” is a very clever writer of stories, and will, we 
trust, do plenty of good work yet; but he has hardly the 
authentic sense of literature required for parody. He ig 
always just on the point of hitting the mark, but somehow 
or other he always fails at the critical moment. Some slightest 
defect of taste, some failure by a hair’s-breadth to appreciate 
the spirit of a poet’s style, some just perceptible want of the 
true tone in the ring of his phrases, deprives him of the praise 
we accord to Calverley. It seems a pity to say so of any. 
thing so clever as “ Q’s ” verses, but, judged as parodies, they 
are failures. They just fail to “come off.” On the whole, he 
is least unsuccessful when least specifically imitative. For 
example, his Sapphics, “ Lady Jane,” have one or two really 
laughable turns. ‘Take, for instance, the account of the 
nursery gardener, “ Willum,” to whom the amorous Lady 
Jane makes signals from the castle windows :— 

“ Day by day, peepin’ fro’ behind the bean-sticks, 
Willum observed that scrap o’ white a-wavin’, 
Till his hot sighs, outgrowin’ all repression, 
Busted his weskit.” 
“Titania,” by Lord T n, though the lines— 


“The coach-and-pair alone were two pound ten, 
And two-pound-ten apiece the wedding-cakes,” 





are not bad, is very disappointing as a whole. So, too, is 
“Measure for Measure, by O——r K——m.” Here was a 
great opportunity, but somehow or other the reader is dis- 
appointed with the quatrains. The following is thoroughly 
vulgar, which the poet parodied could not, if he would, have 
been :— 
«“ And this same Jug I empty, could it speak, 
Might whisper that itself had been a Beak, 
And dealt me fourteen days, ‘ without the op,— 
Your worship see my lip is on your cheek.” 
This same nearness to, and yet lack of, success, is shown in 
the imitations of Scott and Browning, Edgar Allan Poe and 
Cowper. ‘There are two attempts, however, which deserve 
a word of notice,—one is a poem after Praed, and the other 
after Calverley. Both are exceedingly clever, but they make 
us feel uncomfortable, because they have the effect of forgeries. 
We feel that if “ A Letter” were put into a New Edition of 
Praed, or “ Retrospection ” into “ Verses and Translations,” 
we should accept them as genuine, though doubtless with the 
remark that they were not Praed or Calverley at his best, and 
that each repeated things said better in other poems. No 
critic, however, could, from mere internal evidence of style, 
deny their genuineness. | This, for example, is pure Praed :— 
“‘T know your excuses : Red Sorrel 
Has stumbled and broken his knees. 
Aunt Phebe thinks waltzing immoral, 
And ‘ Algy you are such a tease.’” 
This, pure Calverley :— 
* When the hunter-star Orion 
(Or it may be, Charles his Wain) 
Tempts the tiny elves to try on 
All their little tricks again.” 
It is certainly a wonderful tour de force. When we have said 
this, however, we have said all. As Dr. Johnson said of a woman 
preaching and a dog dancing on its hind legs: “ The wonder 
is not that it is well done, but that it is done at all.” 

Before we leave the subject of parodies, we cannot resist 
calling the attention of our readers to a little-known collection 
of verse of this kind, entitled, ‘Specimens of Modern Poets: 
the Heptalogia, or the Seven against Sense, a Cap with Seven 
Bells” (Chatto and Windus, 1880). It is,-we believe, an 
open secret that “these specimens of modern poets” were 
written by Mr. Swinburne, though, to throw the critic off the 
scent, it contains a poem in imitation of the author of 
“ Atalanta.” In any case, the specimens are excellently done, 
and by a master of style and rhythm. The book opens with 
“The Higher Pantheism in a Nutshell.” Exquisite is the 
imitation of Tennyson’s vaguer metaphysical manner con- 
tained in the couplet :— 

“ Doubt is faith in the main: but faith on the whole is doubt : 
We cannot believe by faith: but could we believe without?” 
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Delicious the mixture of a country metaphor and the higher 


mathematics in,x— 
« Why and whither and how? for barley and rye are not clover ; 

Neither are straight lines curves ; yet over is under and over.” 
‘Then follows a human application of the doctrine :— 

« Body and spirit are twins: God only knows which is which : 

The soul squats down in the flesh like a tinker drunk ina ditch.” 
The spirit of Browning’s later manner as exhibited in poems 
‘such as “ James Lee’s Wife,” is admirably hit off in “ John 
Jones.” The beginning, “At the Piano,” just catches the 
allusive method which flowered in “ Dramatis Person :”— 

« Love me and leave me; what love bids retrieve me; can June’s 
fist grasp May ? 

Leave me and love me; hopes eyed once above me like spring’s 

sprouts decay ; 

Fall as the snow falls, when summer leaves grow false—cards 

packed for storm’s play.” 

Perhaps, however, the best of all is the imitation of Mrs. 
Browning. Not only is that poet’s appalling habit of 
clipping old words, or inventing new ones, of forging hideous 
compounds, and of rhyming anything to anything—sins of 
commission which must have sunk irreparably a lesser genius 
—excellently imitated; but we get exactly the verbal atmo- 
sphere of the author of “ Aurora Leigh,” in such verses as :— 

“ Ah, men’s poets! men’s conventions crust you round and swathe 
you mist-like, 

And the world’s wheels grind your spirits down the dust ye 

overtrod.” 
Mr. Swinburne’s admiration for Mr. Coventry Patmore is 
well known, and therefore it is only natural to find in this 
volume “The Person of the House,” with the sub-heading 
“The Monthly Nurse.” The poet of innocence, after the birth 
of the baby, maunders on to the mother and nurse in the 
following mellifluous strain :— 
“ Let love that does not look believe; 
Let knowledge, that believes not, look : 
Truth pins her trust on falsehood’s sleeve, 
While reason blunders by the book.” 
He is, however, soon cut short in his harangue by the all- 
powerful “ person in the house : ”— 
“Then Mrs. Prig addressed me thus : 
‘Sir, if you’ll be advised by me, 
You'll leave the blessed babe to us ; 
It’s my belief he wants his tea.’”’ 

We cannot quote anything from the parodies on Rossetti or 
on Mr. Swinburne himself, but we must mention the “ Last 
Words of a Seventh-rate Poet,” in which the magnificent 
social tone of the late Lord Lytton’s verse is very well mocked. 
The air of “ the Legations,” the scraps of French, the general 
talk of Duchesses, and of the gilded Bohemias of the third 
Empire, which “Owen Meredith” affected, is caught with 
great success. We cannot, however, find space here for more 
quotations, and must leave further exploration in the “ Hep- 
talogia”” to those who are lucky enough to come across this 
rare and curious book, long since out of print. At the same 
time, we cannot help expressing regret that some of the 
phrases in the poems should have been turned in a way 
capable of offending the general reader. That there is no 
real harm in them, we fully admit ; but many worthy persons 
would nevertheless be very much shocked by coming across 
them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR C.GAVAN DUFFY ON THE “SPOILS SYSTEM” 
IN IRELAND. 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘** SPECTATOR,’ ] 
S1r,—May I point out that the passage which you quote from 
a conversation of mine with Thomas Carlyle, forty years ago, 
had no relation to the “Spoils System” in Ireland, or to the 
creation of salaried offices for the educated poor, or for any 
one else? It related exclusively to the administration of the 
Civil Service, then in existence in England and the United 
Kingdom. We were debating the policy of what was called 
the Lindsay-Layard party, who objected to public employment 
being made a reserve for the clients of the aristocracy, instead 
of being open to the educated classes generally. Thackeray 
and Dickens took a strong public part in favour of the pro- 
spoed reform, and I defended it against Carlyle’s depreciation 
because it seemed to me altogether reasonable and salutary. 
The reform so advocated is now in operation in England 
under the system of competitive examination, and I believe it 








has worked good, and only good, among the studious class, as 
well as in the public service. 

I would not trouble you on so trifling a matter if I had not 
systematically insisted on fair-play to the Civil Service, and 
fair-play to all the classes and interests concerned, as the 
necessary basis of a Home-rule which was to be successsful 
and permanent. I will venture to quote a passage from a 
pamphlet of mine on “A Fair Constitution for Ireland,” to 
remind you how little I advocated what you call the “Spoils 
System :”’— 

“ The Civil Service—The permanent staff must be in accord with 
the Cabinet and with national opinion. Nearly two hundred years 
ago, Swift pronounced it to be an intolerable grievance that 
Englishmen should be employed almost exclusively in the public 
service of Ireland, and the intolerable grievance has not ceased 
to this day. But we ought to deal forbearingly with a long- 
rooted wrong. Some of the Irishmen in the public service in 
England might be willing to effect an exchange with English- 
men of the same rank in Ireland; a few might receive retiring 
allowances at once, for Ireland is greatly over-officered; and we 
could accept the remainder for the sake of the Drummonds and 
Hamiltons whom the class produced. Except in a few confiden- 
tial offices no change would be absolutely essential. Where there 
are statesmen of strong will and definite purpose, the permanent 
staff is simply an instrument in their hands; it receives its im- 
pulse from above as unresistingly as the train from the engineer. 
I can say—for I have made the experiment—that a Government 
may accept a staff appointed and trained by its adversaries, and 
find it pliable asa glove. As respects future appointments and 
promotions, they might be advantageously removed from political 
influence. The Imperial Government has relinquished the bulk of 
employments by substituting competitive examination for Minis- 
terial patronage, and the Government of Victoria has placed the 
entire service under a Commission strictly enjoined by law to 
promote officers only for character, capacity, and service, never 
for private or political considerations. Public men will lose 
nothing by the change, for the most embarrassing, the most in- 
vidious, and the most thankless of their duties is to distribute 
offices and regulate promotion. ‘The implacable enemies of a 
Government,’ an experienced statesman once said to me, ‘are not 
the candidates for office for whom we have done nothing, but those 
for whom we have done less than they expected.’” 


Whatever you may think of this advice, you will certainly 
not say that it was designed to promote the “ Spoils System.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Nice, May 15th. C. Gavan DuFrFy. 





SCHOOL-BOARD RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I hope that the Rev. Dr. Crosskey’s solution of the 
problem of religious education in Board-schools is not, as he 
himself avers in his letter in the Spectator of May 13th, “ the 
only solution ;” for it is a solution which, as I have reason to 
know, seems neither possible nor desirable to large numbers 
of earnest-minded educationists. 

His solution is that School Boards should “ make arrange- 
ments with recognised ministers, or teachers, of the several 
religious bodies to which the children belong, to give instruc- 
tion at fixed hours, using the rooms and plant of the Board ; 
but that the Board should be put to no expense; and that the 
Board teachers should not be employed as the religious teachers.” 
The italics in this sentence are not Dr. Crosskey’s, but my 
own. They serve, however, to emphasise the factors in Dr. 
Crosskey’s solution which seem to render that solution both 
impossible and undesirable. 

(1.) Impossible. Teaching children is, of course, a dif- 
ferent matter from preaching to a congregation. Very few 
teachers can effectually teach a class of more than forty 
scholars. Untrained teachers would find great difficulty in 
managing a class of more than twenty scholars. Now, on the 
rolls of the School Board for London alone, there are over four 
hundred and fifty thousand children. Under Dr. Crosskey’s 
plan, therefore, London alone would require an army of over 
twenty thousand “ ministers, or teachers of religious bodies,” 
for this work of week-day religious teaching. Throughout 
the Kingdom, there are two million scholars in the Board- 
schools. Taking twenty scholars to a class, these scholars 
would need one hundred thousand teachers; or, taking forty 
scholars to a class, fifty thousand teachers. Where is such 
an army of voluntary week-day teachers to come from? 
The mere mention of the number is enough to demonstrate 
the impossibility of Dr. Crosskey’s solution. 

(2.) Undesirable. But, even if this solution were possible, 
it would seem, for the following reasons, to be eminently un- 
desirable. It inflicts great injury upon Board-school teachers. 
A large proportion of these teachers are earnestly religious. 
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Yet Dr. Crosskey’s plan would prevent these teachers from 
taking any part in the religious instruction of their pupils. 
Many of the teachers lay the greatest stress upon the religious 
lesson; they value it above every other part of their work; it 
gives to their work its highest and noblest importance. To 
deprive them of the opportunity of giving religious instruc- 
tion would be to deprive them of their chief opportunity of 
doing good, and would pilfer from the crown of their profes- 
sion its brightest jewel. 

Moreover, Dr. Crosskey’s plan inflicts great injury upon 
children. To the children of every good school, the teacher 
is not only the symbol of authority and a standard of the 
relative importance of things, but also an object of great 
affection and trust. Next to the parent, the day-school 
teacher is the most important fact in the lives of great 
multitudes of children; and fills the largest space in their 
opinion of things. To take the religious instruction out of 
the hands of the day-school teachers would, therefore, be to 
rob that instruction of the authority and importance which 
no one, except a parent, can so well impart to it. To take the 
religious instruction out of the hands of the day-school 
teachers would inevitably result in the depreciation of the 
value of that instruction by the children; and whatever even 
tends to depreciate the value of religion in the minds of 
children, inflicts on them a life-long injury. 

Then, again, to take the religious instruction out of the 
hands of trained teachers, and to put it into the hands of 
preachers or teachers untrained, is to put religious instruction 
to a most serious disadvantage. Even if preachers and 
ministers of religion were good teachers of children (which 
frequently they are not), yet their time and strength is already 
fully taxed, and such attention as they could give to the new 
work which Dr. Crosskey proposes to lay upon them would be 
altogether inadequate to its efficient discharge. Besides, under 
Dr. Crosskey’s plan, the religious teaching would not be an 
integral part of the curriculum of the school-work. It would 
be done by outsiders in hours outside school-hours. Attendance 
would be optional, and just the very class of children who 
most need religious instruction—children from evil homes, 
whose parents would take no pains to secure their children’s 
attendance—would be most irregular in their attendance, or 
would not attend at all. 

For these, and many similar reasons, Dr. Crosskey’s solu- 
tion of the problem of religious teaching in Board-schools 
seems eminently undesirable. No doubt some difficulties sur- 
round every solution yet attempted; but the solution which 
would exclude Board teachers from taking any share in the 
religious instruction at Board-schools, seems, of all solutions, 
the solution most injurious to the great cause of the religious 
training of the young,—a cause which, I am persuaded, Dr. 
Crosskey has at heart no less than,—Yours, Xc., 

JoHN W. Diaa.e, Vicar of Mossley Hill, 


May 17th. Hon. Canon of Liverpool. 





ROOKS IN THE CORN. 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SpeEctTaToR.’’] 


S1r,—In the Spectator of May 6th, your correspondent, “A 
Member of the Society for the Protection of Birds,” mentions 
the usefulness of rooks in a cornfield. An old farmer near 
us isa great friend to the rooks and never allows them to 
be destroyed, since a day “ years ago,” when he shot a bird 
busy among his fresh-sown fields, and, on opening it, found 
its crop to be full of wireworms. For some time after this 
incident, “the boys ” continued to bring home dead rooks as 
the spoil of their guns; but the old man insisted on each 
being opened, and on every occasion the birds were found to 
have fed solely on grubs. 

We have a large rookery, and, needless to say, never allow 
them to be disturbed, much to the indignation of a young 
neighbouring farmer, who declared we should ruin him by 
our ill-timed humanity. Two years ago, he sowed a large 
field with wheat, and the operation was no sooner com- 
pleted than the acreage was black with our rooks. The 
wrathful owner was in despair, and was advised to plant 
some other crop on the land, which must of necessity 
be quite barren of seed; but, to punish us for our folly, he 
determined to “let the land alone till autumn.” He did so; 


and never reaped a richer harvest. Since then, he has “taken 
note ” of the ways of rooks, and believes, with us, that they do 














more good than harm. Our birds build close to our kitchen, 
garden, and are regularly fed on the lawn, like fowls, al} 
winter ; and we never even miss a potato. It is said that rooks 
will follow their friends. This spring we temporarily removed 
to a house a mile beyond our own property, and three couples 
of our rooks have taken up their abode in the elm-trees cloge 
to our new quarters, and are busy rearing families, and con. 
stantly coming to the windows to be fed, as this extremely 
dry season probably sends the worms and grubs below the 
sub-soil, and out of reach of their beaks.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 
(New Forest Branch.) 





THE CUCKOO. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE *‘ SpecTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of May 13th on 
“Cuckoos and Nightingales,” you say that the popular 
feeling in England in favour of the cuckoo is “certainly of 
recent growth.” Is this so certain as you seem to think it ? 
The earliest reference that I know to the cuckoo seems to me 
to express exactly the common feeling of to-day :— 
“ Fuos Kéexvt KoxkiCer Spuds ev merddract 
7d mparov, Tépre: de Bpotous em’ amelpova yatay,” 
says Hesiod, who, in “The Works and Days,” certainly re- 
presents the ordinary feelings of the early Greek peasant. 
Moreover, a reference to such well-known books as Johnson’s 
Dictionary and Masson’s “Three Centuries of English Poetry” 
will show that the same feeling prevailed in the days of great 
Elizabeth :— 
“The merry cuckoo, messenger of spring, 
His trumpet shrill hath twice already sounded,” 


says Spenser. 

“ Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing, 

Cuckoo to welcome in the spring,” 
says Lyly, of “ Euphues ” fame. 
« And we hear birds aye tune this merry lay, 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pee-we, to-witta-woo,” 

says Thomas Nash. 
Have you not allowed your feelings of reprobation of the 

moral character of the cuckoo to interfere with your judg- 
ment as to his pleasant note P—I am, Sir, &c., 





SMALLER LIVINGS IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


[To tHe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR. ] 


S1r,—For many years I was a member of the Home Mission 
Board of our little Scottish United Presbyterian Church. We 
dealt with this very question of “Smaller Livings.” The 
result is that now the minimum stipend is £184, and a manse. 
We do not depend on large subscriptions, but on the pence 
and shillings of the great mass of the people. We trust to 
living men and women. To create a huge endowment fund 
for the Church of England will be a huge blunder. Englang 
should be organised by men like our Home Secretary into dis- 
tricts of manageable size, and each congregation should have 
lady collectors, who month by month will call on every house- 
hold and gather the free-will offerings,—the pence of the 
poor. Let that be done, and the Church will show to 
the world the power it possesses, now altogether unused. 
The collectors, the congregations, and the whole Church will 
receive blessing. The smaller livings can in this way be sup- 
plemented, congregations encouraged, and hundreds of minic- 
ters’ families be freed from a load of care. We have not, it 
is true, much to boast of in £184 and a manse as a minimur,. 
but year by year we improve a little. Our Church is very poor 
in many districts; the Church of England is rich and liberal 
and full of life. Let this plan be tried, and the result will 
astonish and delight all the friends of the Church. There is 
in Scotland a growing love for the Church of England. We 
owe much—-I had almost said everything—to its scholars; 
and we rejoice in the missionary zeal and noble self-sacrifice: 
of those who, in miserable city lanes, as well as in the foreign 
field, face all danger to carry the Gospel tothe poor. Because 
I wish to see the cruel poverty of the minister’s home abolished 
by the strong supporting the weak, I venture to make this 
suggestion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A UNITED PRESBYTERIAN ELDER. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “* SPECTATOR.” } 
S1z,—The theories of your critic, “ D. S. M.,” are excellent, 
and his aspirations admirable. His personal attack on myself, 
except that he far overrates the influence, “ deplorable ” though 
it may be, of so humble an individual, is not of a nature that 
needs an answer here or elsewhere; but his facts require cor- 
rection. The Randolph Hotel, Oxford, is not of my designing. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. WATERHOUSE. 
20 New Cavendish Street, W., May 17th. 








POETRY. 


A CRY OF DESIRE. 
Yer one lay to the love, long, deep, and sweet, 
That heartens, as it hears, 
Before the worn tones falter, for my feet 
Are in the vale of years. 





And the night cometh, in whose realm of ice 
(So the sad Hebrew said) 

Is found no kindly labour, no device 
Of warm heart, pondering head. 


I would to God I had your faith firm-set, 
That seems almost to know 

It is but just a moment to forget, 
Then wake, the boundless glow 


Of a new daybreak in new heavens to see, 
O’er a new earth outroll ; 

And feel a flash of continuity 
Comfort the personal soul. 


The beauty, wonder, freshness, youth, and might 
Of the still world, the sea, 

Lyrics of dawn, the splendours of the night, 
The breath of mountains free : 


The music of the river as it glides 
Gleaming thro’ meadowy lands, 

The virgin passion that enchants and guides, 
The charm of children’s hands. 


Shadows these are, perchance, pale shadows cold, 
If glimmeringly fair, 

Mists that shall melt to morns of burning gold, 
Surely, sometime, somewhere ? 


And every sweet deep fleeting mortal thing 
Heighten’d and endless be ? 
Ah! then the clouded grave would have no sting, 
Death would mean victory ! 
JOSEPH TRUMAN. 


BOOKS. 


ae 
MISS BURNEY’S “EVELINA.” * 

WE hear much talk about “annuals” and “ perennials ” nowa- 
days. The interest taken in old-fashioned flowering plants 
and shrubs is a very marked feature of present-day gardening. 
Every one starts a herbaceous border, and every one exults 
over half-forgotten flowers—peonies, lupins, and sweet ber- 
gamot—transplanted from cottage-gardens. In like manner, 
the works of authors are either annual, springing up like the 
grass of the field one day, dead and forgotten the next, or 
perennial, starting up in unexpected places, returning in new 
editions to delight successive generations of readers. 

Among these evergreens is a new edition of Evelina; or, a 
Young Lady’s Entrance into the World, in two small volumes. 
“The antique spelling and punctuation are retained,” according 
to the introduction, “as well as the incorrect French and 
English attributed to some of the characters; reprinted from 
the second edition, printed for T. Lowndes in 1779.” The 
very name of Lowndes, the publisher in Fleet Street to whom 
Fanny Burney anonymously disposed of the manuscript of 
Evelina for the “ magnificent ” sum of twenty pounds, recalls 
her “odd inclination to see it in print,” her astonish- 
ment at the success it almost immediately attained, and 
her embarrassment at the publicity which followed that suc- 
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cess. “ Indeed,” she writes to her father, “I only proposed, 
like my friends the Miss Branghtons, a little ‘ private fan,” 
and never once dreamt of extending my confidence beyond my 
sisters.” She fears that Mrs. Thrale will “conclude I must 
have an innate vulgarity of ideas,” and will suppose that she 
has kept company with such folk as the Branghtons, Mr. 
Brown, and Mr. Smith. Then Dr. Johnson’s approbation 
nearly “crazed her with surprise;” and we remember her 
introduction to him at Streatham, and his speech at dinner: 
“Sitting by Miss Burney makes me very proud to-day.” The 
great Doctor vows Evelina is a charming creature; that he 
cannot “get rid of the rogue;” and suddenly laughing to 
himself, quotes: “ Only think, Polly! Miss has danced with 
a lord!” When he is indignant with somebody’s handwriting, 
he says: “ Mr. Branghton would have written his name with 
just such beastly flourishes.” And again, later on in their 
friendship, Fanny records in her Journal: “ Dr. Johnson has 
sent a bitter reproach to Mrs. Thrale of my not writing to him, 
for he has not yet received a scrawl I have sent him. He 
says Dr. Barnard, the provost of Eton, has read it (Evelina) 
through three times within the last month! I am afraid 
he will pass for being superannuated for his pains!” “ But 
don’t tell Burney this,” adds Dr. Johnson, “ because she will 
not write to me, and values me no more than if I were 
a Branghton!” Mrs. Thrale tells every one that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had declared he would give £50 to know the author 
of Evelina, that Mr. Burke dotes on it, and sat up all night to 
read it, and that Dr. Johnson says Fielding never wrote so 
well. One by one the great men and women of the day 
—authors, wits, and blue-stockings, statesmen, painters, 
musicians, and actors—do homage to the quiet, shrinking 
girl; she is adored, caressed, féted. Wisely does her dearly 
loved “ Daddy Crisp” write in 1780:—“They tell me of a 
delightful tour you are to make this autumn on the other side 
of the water, with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, Dr. Johnson, My. 
Murphy, &c. Where will you find such another set? O, 
Fanny, set this down as the happiest period of your life; and 
when you come to be old and sick, and health and spirits are 
fled (for the time may come), then live upon remembrance, 
and think that you have had your share of the good things of 
this world, and say,—For what I have received, the Lord make 
me thankful!” 


Croker, with his wonted sarcasm, says, though Mr. R. 
Brimley Johnson in his introduction puts it down to 
Macaulay, that Madame D’Arblay’s two first novels owed a 
great deal of their extraordinary success to the strange mis- 
representation that had been somehow made of the author’s 
being ten years younger than she really was. But if that had 
been the case, after the first astonishment had subsided, the 
books would soon have been forgotten if they possessed no other 
merit than the youth of their author. Miss Burney stands 
absolutely first in order of time on the list of female novelists. 
As Macaulay says:—“ She first showed that a tale might 
be written in which both the fashionable and the vulgar 
life of London might be exhibited with great force, and with 
broad comic humour, and which yet should not contain a single 
line inconsistent with rigid morality, or even with virgin deli- 
cacy. She took away the reproach which lay on a most useful 
and delightful species of composition. She vindicated the 
right of her sex to an equal share in the fair and noble pro- 
vince of letters.” The novelists who preceded her were men, 
and they wrote chiefly formen. Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne 
smacked of the coarse flavour of the time; Richardson was 
more respectable, but lengthy and a trifle ponderous. Frances 
Burney’s step-mother inveighed against the evil of a girl 
wasting her time in scribbling romances; novel-writing and 
novel-reading were thought discreditable pursuits for young 
ladies. In spite of every discouragement, a star rose in this 
empty horizon that at once attracted attention. A novel by 
an unknown author was passed from hand to hand ; the three 
volumes were full of strong contrasts and mirthful and 
romantic situations. The comical characters amused the men, 
the sentimental characters appealed to the women. Evelina 
at her first ball, her absurd shyness, her lordly admirers, 
Evelina and the Branghtons, Mr. Smith, Madame Duval and 
her “Ma foi!” became household words. London society 
of those days was small enough to be sociable; the chief 
lions roared together in public, they read the same books 
and discussed them at the same houses. Where Mrs. 
Montagu and Mrs. Cholmondeley led, others meekly 
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followed. A great statesman, a great painter, and a 
great philosopher spoke in favour of the new novel; 
their opinions were passed on from one to another, and the 
reputation of the book and its modest author was made. 
Johnson’s favourite character was the Holborn beau. “Oh, 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith is the man!” cried he, laughing 
violently. ‘“ Harry Fielding never drew so good a character, 
—such a fine varnish of low politeness! such a struggle to 
appear a gentleman! Madam, there is no character better 
drawn anywhere,—in any book or by any author.” After 
such praise from the greatest luminary of the day, we cannot 
wonder that “little” Burney, as he called her, almost “ poked 
herself under the table.” Mrs. Thrale preferred Lady Louisa ; 
she “thinks her as well drawn as any character in the book, 
—so fine, so affected, so languishing, and, at the same time, 
so insolent!” 


There is broad farcical humour in the scenes in which the 
Branghtons and their friends figure, the shop on Snow Hill, 
the “ Marybone ” Gardens, and the Hampstead Assembly. The 
sentimental parts will less readily commend themselves to 
modern readers. They will hardly weep as copiously as did 
Fanny Burney’s contemporaries over the meeting between 
Evelina and her long-lost father. It is for a faithful picture 
of the time that we are so indebted to the author. Where 
now are the powdered and “frizled heads,” surmounted with 
caps or calashes, the wigs, the fine gentlemen and ladies who 
rode in hackney-coaches and swore strange oaths ? Who goes 
to George’s at Hampstead, Don Saltero’s at Chelsea, Sadler’s 
Wells, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Marybone? Who frequents 
Bagnigge Wells or the Pantheon, and dances at ridottos? 
Evelina, “most lovely of mortals,” and Lord Orville, “ most 
noble-minded of men,” the languishing Lady Louisa, that 
“strange creature,” Sir Clement Willoughby, the sarcastic 
Mrs. Selwyn, are all types of that bygone generation; their 
successors are less ceremonious, possibly less polite, certainly 
less picturesque. About thirty years after Evelina shone with 
unrivalled brilliancy, another modest star stole into existence. 
Miss Austen wasa still worthier descendant of the eighteenth- 
century novelists, though, unlike Madame D’Arblay, she was 
always hidden from the world at large. She had no sudden, 
meteor-like success, her works were little praised or known 
during her lifetime. She also was a great admirer of Dr. 
Johnson, but, fortunately for her style, she did not catch 
“ Johnsonese,” as Madame D’Arblay caught it, in its worst 
form. Jane Austen’s productions, to revert to our original 
simile, are more pruned and more cultivated than those of 
her predecessor, whose last and forgotten novel, The Wanderer, 
came out the same year as Pride and Prejudice. She is less 
inclined to broad farce; we laugh with her, but not aé her 
creations. Her characters are whimsical, odd, silly, but never 
brutal and detestable like Captain Mirvan or Madame Duval. 
Her colours are purer, and are laid on her “little bit (two 
inches wide) of ivory” with more delicacy, more discrimina- 
tion of light and shade; but there is the same ease and 
facility, the same buoyant spirits, that delight us in Evelina. 
In her turn, though unknown to her, she had her circle 
of admirers—Southey, Sir Walter Scott, Macaulay—and 
the number of reprints in the present day testify to 
her continued popularity. We do not hear of any meeting 
ever having taken place between the sister-authoresses. 
But evidently Jane Austen could imagine no higher praise 
than to be ranked with Madame D’Arblay. She wrote toa 
friend :—* Poor Dr. Isham is obliged to admire Pride and 
Prejudice, and to send me word that he is sure he shall not like 
Madame D’Arblay’s new novel half so well.” The new novel 
was The Wanderer, and the verdict of posterity is on Dr. 
Isham’s side. 


Madame D’Arblay never wrote anything so good as Evelina 
again. Her journals and letters are delightful reading, but 
their humour is spontaneous and fragmentary; she wrote 
them for herself or for her most intimate friends and relations. 
When she grew more circumspect and more under the 
influence of fine writing, she became more didactic and less 
amusing. Cecilia has fewer readers than Evelina; Camilla 
and The Wanderer, we venture to say, have none at all. 








unamnnailiae 

“THE PRINCE’S QUEST,” AND OTHER POEMS* 
So far as “The Prince’s Quest” is concerned, we cannot say 
that we see the least reason for the author’s statement that 
he recognises “the crudity and immaturity of many things in 
this volume.” The poem is a youthful poem, but it is neithe, 
a crude nor an immature poem in the sense of suggesting 
anything unripe. There is a ripeness of youth as well ag of 
maturity, and this, though a youthful poem in the sense that 
it images the dreams and visions of youth, could hardly be 
riper, sweeter, and more mellow than it is as a picture of thoge 
dreams and visions. It is a fairy-tale in verse, but such g 
fairy-tale as the romantic and innocent reverie of a healthy 
fancy, glowing with all the light of a visionary imagination, 
would summon up. There is no revelling in costly jewels ang 
luxurious banquets such as fascinated the Arabian imagination 
inthe Thousand-and-One Nights. Beauty, youth, and mystery 
are the subject-matters of Mr. Watson’s youthful dream; 
and such marvel as there is, is the marvel of a faintly descried 
predestination, the hope-deferred of a long and fiercely con. 
tested quest, and of the ultimate triumph of the inward 
vision over the outward hindrances. The imagination is 
all lavished on the beauty of the dream, the irresistible spell 
which it exerts, the mystery that bars the way, the greater 
mystery that sweeps the obstacles from the Prince’s path, 
and the rapture of the final joy. The ripeness and radiance 
of youth is on every page, and the poem flows with all the 
ease and buoyancy of a fanciful but coherent dream. From 
the very first the youthful poet defies the sad lessons of 
experience to daunt him :— 

“ There was a time, it passeth me to say 

How long ago, but sure ’twas many a day 
Before the world had gotten her such store 
Of foolish wisdom as she hath,—before 
She fell to waxing grey with weight of years 
And knowledge, bitter knowledge, bought with tears,— 
When it did seem as if the feet of time 
Moved to the music of a golden rhyme, 
And never one false thread might woven be 
Athwart that web of world-wide melody.” 
In a world of such melody as this, a dream is something more 
than dream as we know it. It is the vision of an emanci- 
pated soul. And that is the sort of dream to which the hero 
of this poem gave himself up, and which is supposed to trans- 
form his whole life by its enchantment. The mystery and the 
wonder of sleep, with its seeming death in life, and its 
mysterious life in death, impresses the healthy imagination 
of youth as it cannot impress the weary and disappointed 
imagination of age :— 
“ A fearful and « lovely thing is Sleep, 
And mighty store of secrets hath in keep ; 
And those there were of old who well could guess 
What meant his fearfulness and loveliness, 
And all his many shapes of life and death, 
And all the secret things he uttereth. 
But Wisdom lacketh sons like those that were, 
And Sleep hath never an interpreter : 
So there be none that know to read aright 
The riddles he propoundeth every night.” 

It is impossible to conceive more vividly the vision which 
turns the Prince’s life into a quest, than the poet has con- 
ceived it in the following exquisite picture of a foretaste of 
love, and of its sudden vanishing as the waters of oblivion 
rush in upon the dreamer’s mind :— 

“Scarce had his mouth made answer when there rose 
Somewhat of tumult, ruffling the repose 
Of the wide splendid street ; and lifting up 
His eyes, the Prince beheld a glittering troop 
Of horsemen, each upon a beauteous steed, 
Toward them coming at a gentle speed. 
And as the cavalcade came on apace, 
A sudden pleasure lit the stripling’s face 
Who bore him company and was his guide ; 
And ‘Lo, thou shalt behold our queen,’ he cried,— 
‘Even the fairest of the many fair ; 
With whom was never maiden might compare 
For very loveliness!’ While yet he spake, 
On all the air a silver sound ’gan break 
Of jubilant and many-tongued acclaim, 
And in a shining car the bright queen came, 
And looking forth upon the multitude 
Her eyes beheld the stranger where he stood, 
And roundabout him was the loyal stir : 
And all his soul went out in love to her. 
But even while her gaze met his, behold, 
The city and its marvels manifold 





* The Prince’s Quest, and other Poems, By William Watson, London; Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane, 1993, 
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Seemed suddenly removed far off, and placed 
Somewhere in Twilight ; and withal a waste 
Of sudden waters lay like time between ; 
And over all that space he heard the queen 
Calling unto him from her chariot ; 
And then came darkness. And the Dream was not.” 
The mystery of that inward quickening of the soul during the 
sleep of the senses, which now and then exalts sleep into intui- 
tion (as it always exalts, or else shrivels, death into a new inten- 
sity of being, whether good or evil), was surely never delineated 
with a happier grace than this. Indeed, what strikes us in 
the whole of this charming poem is the perfection of its youth- 
fulness,—the simplicity of its ardour, the ease and brilliancy 
of its marvels, the patience of its disappointments, and the 
reticence of its final ecstasy. Throughout, the poet harps on 
the central idea that sleep is really a gate of life, and not a 
temporary paralysis of power. Towards the middle of his 
poem, he returns to it in these charming lines, which have all 
the glow, without any of the immaturity, of youth :— 
« But Sleep, who makes a mist about the sense, 
Doth ope the eyelids of the soul, and thence 
Lifteth a heavier cloud than that whereby 
He veils the vision of the fleshly eye. 
And not alone by dreams doth Sleep make known 
The sealéd things and covert—not alone 
In visions of the night do mortals hear 
The fatal feet and whispering wings draw near, 
But dimly and in darkness doth the soul 
Drink of the streams of slumber as they roll, 
And win fine secrets from their waters deep : 
Yea, of a truth, the spirit doth grow in sleep.” 
A poet who could write that in his early youth ought, in our 
opinion, to do great things in his maturity, if he keeps his 
visionary life untroubled. ~ 
We cannot say that, except the exquisite sonnet on Beet- 
hoven, there is anything in the little volume to compare with 
the loveliness of ‘The Prince’s Quest.” “Angelo” is a sort 
of nightmare, apparently meant to show that the visions of 
youth are not always fair and innocent, but can be very much 
disordered without being even impressive. ‘“‘ The Questioner” 
is beautiful in its way, but seems to assume that time is not 
even of the same essence as eternity, in which case life is, as 
Shelley thought, only given us, like a dome of many-coloured 
glass, to “stain the white radiance of eternity ;” though for 
ourselves we think better of life than that. The sonnet on 
Beethoven is a very remarkable production for early youth. 
It has a ripeness in it which is not the ripeness of youth, but 
rather the ripeness of experience, and which seems to anti- 
cipate some of the greater efforts which Mr. Watson has 
since achieved. It is in curious contrast to “The Prince’s 
Quest ” :— 
“ BEETHOVEN. 
O master, if immortals suffer aught 
Of sadness like to ours, and in like sighs 
And with like overflow of darkened eyes 
Disburden them, I know not; but methought, 
What time to-day mine ear the utterance caught 
Whereby in manifold melodious wise 
Thy heart’s unrestful infelicities 
Rose like a sea with easeless winds distraught, 
That thine seemed angel’s grieving, as of one 
Strayed somewhere out of heaven, and uttering 
Lone moan and alien wail: because he hath 
Failed to remember the remounting path, 
And singing, weeping, can but weep and sing 
Ever, through vasts forgotten of the sun.” 
That will not, we trust, prove an omen of anything but the 
singular power with which Mr. Watson can interpret the 
“still sad music of humanity.” Indeed, his later poems have 
shown us how vividly he can paint the brightness of the world 
as well as its shadows. 





LORD HASTINGS IN INDIA.* 
WHATEVER may be our opinion as to the share taken by 
Lord Hastings himself in the events of the history of 
India from 1813 to 1822, however much of the increase 
of British influence and Native peace and prosperity, to 
which his administration led, may be ascribed to fortune 
or to the influence of others, there can be no doubt that 
these years were a critical turning-point in the history of 
our Indian Empire. Major Ross-of-Bladensburg has told 
the story of Lord Hastings’ administration extremely well 
and clearly; and his brief but very interesting sketch of the 
personality of his hero will, on the whole, dispose his readers 





* Rulers of India: the Marquess of Hastings, K.G. By Major Ross-of- 
Bladensburg, 0.B, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1893, 








to accept his own conclusion, that Hastings was not only a 
successful man but an able and a remarkable man. There 
was no doubt in him a strain of vanity and conceit, which 
may well account for the attempted disparagement of his 
memory in some quarters. His published letter—as Lord 
Moira—in 1797, immortalised by the Anti-Jacobin, in which 
he proposed to become Prime Minister to the exclusion 
of Pitt and Fox, intimating that he should by doing so 
be meeting the wishes of a large number of Members of 
Parliament, revealed a degree of vanity and a lack of 
the sense of the ridiculous strange in a man not only 
of real talent but in many ways of good sense. Lord 
Cornwallis, under whom Moira had served in the Army with 
courage and distinction, wrote of this strange performance :— 
“It is surely impossible that Lord Moira’s letter can be 
genuine; if it is, excess of vanity and self-importance must 
have extinguished every spark of understanding, and I am 
sure there was a time when he had sense.” 

The “Ode to Lord M—ra,” which appeared in the Anti- 
Jacobin, winds up as follows :— 

“ Old P—ltn—y, too, your influence feels, 
And asks from you th’ Exchequer seals 
To tax and save the nation. 
T—ke trembles lest your potent charms 
Should lure C—s F—x from his fond arms 
To YOUR administration.” 

That Hastings could make himself supremely ridiculous on 
this occasion was no proof, however, that he was not a man of 
capacity. On the contrary, the incident serves to illustrate 
a type of character not altogether uncommon. The self- 
importance which went along with his extravagance and love 
of display, had with it a real sense of strength and a great deal 
of character. It isno uncommon phenomenon, especially among 
the typically aristocratic families of England, that extrava- 
gance and occasional want of good taste and of perfect 
breeding, even the vanity and listlessness of a fop, should go 
hand-in-hand with capacity for endurance, courage, and great 
practical ability, which, while unsuspected when there is no 
special call for their exercise, display themselves signally 
when occasion offers. Lord Moira, indeed, had shown no 
lack of the gifts which make a soldier early in life; but he 
had need in India of more varied qualities, and they were 
found when they were called for. And his public career is 
made all the more interesting in this volume from the per- 
sonal sketch which Major Ross has given us, and which we 
bear in mind as we read the story of his eventful administra- 
tion,—the sketch of a typical Englishman of aristocratic 
birth and traditions, fashioned at Harrow and Oxford, com- 
bining with native courage and practical ability the scholar- 
ship and information which our best public men have seldom 
been without, swaggering, like many an Eton or Harrow boy, 
to the end of his life, and yet proving effectually that 
swaggering is not necessarily idle boasting; that it may be 
in great part the “overflow” of one who knows that he is 
worth something, and will prove it if necessary. 

Perhaps the chief moral to be drawn from Lord Hastings’ 
administration is that it is poor kindness to a country to leave 
a conquest unfinished. Hastings found British India in a 
most unsatisfactory condition, owing to the half-hearted 
policy of Lord Minto. The vigorous campaigns of Lord 
Wellesley, from 1798 to 1805—which had given an early 
opportunity for distinction to his brother, afterwards the 
“ great Duke ”*—had been too aggressive for the East India 
Company, and Lord Minto assumed office with instructions to 
pursue a pacific policy. Lord Hastings’ own views before his 
arrival were of the same character; but he had no sooner 
reached India than he came to the conclusion that Wellesley 
had been right, and that there was no hope of order or stability 
except by carrying out his vigorous policy. 

In two striking passages Major Ross gives an account of the 
state of things with which Wellesley had to cope, and of the 
policy which Hastings carried out ultimately with such signal 
success :— 

“ Lord Wellesley found the sovereignty, which had fallen from 
the effete hands of the Mughal Emperors, contested by the Hindu 
or Maratha confederacy of princes, and the various states governed 
by Muhammadan rulers. The latter were represented by the 
Nizim and by the Sultan of Mysore; the former consisted of five 
chiefs, at the head of which was the Peshw4 of Poona, and under 
him, in a disorderly fashion, the Giekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of 
Gwalior, and Holkar of Indore, both of whom ruled in Central 


India, and the Bhonsla Raji of Nagpur, whose sway extended over 
Berar and Orissa, Under the system inaugurated by the Governor- 
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General, relations with the native states were regulated in the 
following manner. In the first place, there were those states 
with whom the British Government had concluded a subsidiary 
alliance. By this arrangement the princes concerned receive ad 
British force, called the ‘ subsidiary force,’ for the protection of the 
country, and they maintained a contingent of their own, some- 
times commanded by European officers, to act with it; they more- 
over agreed to pay for the maintenance of the subsidiary force, 
and nearly always ceded territory for the permanent discharge of 
this liability ; and they also engaged to discontinue all political 
relations with other states, except in concert with the Government 
of Calcutta, and to submit all claims and disputes to its arbitra- 
tion. The protected states were subject to a similar dependence, 
but their importance was not sufficiently great to oblige Govern- 
ment to maintain troops among them as was done elsewhere. 
And lastly came the princes whose independence was recognised, 
and with whom ordinary treaties—some of them more or less 
protective—were concluded. Wellesley succeeded at first in 
putting an end so effectually to the aspirations of the Muham- 
madans, that during Lord Hastings’ government little or no 
difficulty was experienced in that quarter. By these measures, 
the Nizim accepted a subsidiary alliance; the Karnatik was 
annexed; Mysore was reduced, the dynasty changed, and the state 
rendered dependent upon the British Government. Wellesley 
then turned his attention to the Mardthas, but they were en- 
grossed in schemes of ambition, and were busy levying chauth, or 
‘quarter revenues,’ beyond the limits of their own territories. 
Thus, enjoying a wild and unbridled license to plunder their own 
dominions and to harry their neighbours, they refused to agree to 
any terms. As a natural consequence of their own lawlessness 
they were quarrelling among themselves, and in the course of the 
struggle the Peshwaé was defeated by Holkar and fled for protec- 
tion to British territory. Urged by his necessities, he signed a sub- 
sidiary treaty at Bassein, 1802; and thereupon threw consternation 
among the other confederates, who chafed to see their suzerain 
reduced by this act to a degrading position of dependence upon 
Calcutta. Hostilities followed in 1802-3, known as the second 
Marath4 war, and Sindhia and the Bhonsla Raji were crushed. 
The power of these princes having been thus curtailed, and the 
‘Giekwar having already accepted a subsidiary alliance, the only 
hostile Maritha force left unsubdued was that of Holkar. But 
the tide of victory had temporarily turned; the military opera- 
tions which followed were not successful, disasters occurred, and 
‘Sindhia rose in revolt. Public opinion in England, moreover, 
dissatisfied with the vigour of Wellesley’s Indian policy and 
failing to understand its importance, took alarm at these events 
and imagined that the solidity of British power was being over- 
turned by a few freebooters. The result was that a great Anglo- 
Indian ruler was recalled before his work was concluded, and a 
successor appointed with instructions to reverse his system and to 
come to terms with the enemy at any price. Meanwhile the course 
of military events had again changed, and British arms were once 
more victorious; Holkar was flying before Lord Lake, and, as a 
matter of course, Sindhia promptly returned to his allegiance.” 


‘We must leave readers of Major Ross’s book to follow in 
detail his account of the unsatisfactory state in which affairs 
had been left, owing to the cessation for several years of 
Wellesley’s vigorous policy. Hastings’ own view of the task 
before him, at the critical time of 1817, is given in the follow- 
ing passage :— 


“Tt was evident to the Governor-General that the annihilation 
of the predatory system must entail a thorough change in the 
conditions then existing in Central India. The evil that grew there 
in such alarming proportions was no accidental circumstance; 
in his opinion it was the direct result of chronic anarchy, which 
arose from the inordinate and unchecked ambition indulged in 
by the native rulers. All these princes were scrambling for per- 
sonal power, and not one of them was safe from the inroads of 
his neighbour; their councils were divided, and their tributaries 
in constant rebellion ; their armies were continually clamouring 
for their pay, and their military leaders in a perpetual state of 
insubordination ; they observed no duties, and they acknowledged 
no rights; society under their guidance was crumbling into ruins, 
and their subjects were pursuing their own selfish advantages. 
It was only natural, then, that men should combine to plunder 
and to devastate, and should continue to do so until there was a 
complete revolution in the native ideas of government. Without 
a reform in the lands subject to Maratha influence, the reign of 
rapine must flourish, and if put down by force it must revive 
again like a noxious weed, and occasion ever-recurring exertions 
to give some temporary immunity from its ravages. The con- 
clusion was obvious, and the remedy could only be found in the 
imperial system introduced by Lord Wellesley. Some great 
power must arise in India, and weld the whole mass into a solid 
and civilised confederacy, bound together by the supremacy of 
public law and respect for international obligations, where the 
weak would find protection, and where all could enjoy security 
for their legitimate rights: India had been accustomed to 
a lord paramount, whom all acknowledged, and who in a 
fashion settled disputes, and checked the ambition of the 
strong; the absence of such a power, however imperfectly 
wielded by the Mughals, had produced disorder, and had inter- 
fered with the prosperity of British possessions. England alone 
could occupy this position, and the assumption of so onerous a 
responsibility was not only the natural result of her commanding 
prestige and ascendency in the East, but was also the direct con- 
sequence of the Governor-General’s determination to stamp out 
altogether the bands of organised freebooters that infested the 
vountry.” 








—————» 


The general results of Hastings’s administration, both in 
consolidating British India, and in the social and moral 
benefits which it conferred on the country, are well 
explained in the last chapter. We have not attempted 
to give more than a general idea of a volume which jg 
an excellent specimen of the class of book which is g9 
much in request at present,—a historical volume contain. 
ing multum in parvo, sufficiently readable to be acceptable to 
the general reader, and yet written with the care befitting 
the work of a student for students. 





FIFTY YEARS OF AUSTRALIAN POLITICS.* 
Siz Henry Parxss’ political autobiography is the most 
interesting and informing book which has appeared on 
Australia, or at least New South Wales. A career which 
began when New South Wales included what are now Victoria 
and Queensland, and had only 114,386 inhabitants, and is not 
yet terminated when New South Wales alone has 1,132,000, 
could hardly fail to be of interest. But when it is the career 
of a man who, in 1848, first came into public notice as the 
chief promoter of the candidature of Robert Lowe for the 
Australian Parliament on the basis of anti-transportation, 
and in 1856 in return obtained support from Robert Lowe, 
then in the English Parliament, for a lowering of the Aus. 
tralian franchise; and has since then been five times Prime 
Minister, in which capacity his last act was to draft the 
Federal Constitution for an Australasia with a population of 
four millions; and when the person who has done this left 
England without an “h” in his tongue, then it becomes 
of the highest and, indeed, of unique interest. 

Perhaps the most curious thing about the history of 
Australian politics during this period is its parallelism with 
that of politics at home. The New South Wales Parlia- 
ment has been confronted with precisely the same ques- 
tions in kind as Parliament at home; but, as was natural 
where the forces of immobility were less organised and 
developed, the questions have ripened more quickly and been 
solved more effectually. And not less curious is the paral- 
lelism between Sir Henry Parkes’ career and that of Mr. 
Gladstone. Sir Henry Parkes, like Mr. Gladstone, is clearly 
a Conservative by birth. His first impulse is to resist change, 
and refuse to consider it. But he has the same large 
capacity for being influenced by circumstances; and when 
he comes to study a question, brings to it a pliancy and, 
if attracted by change, a fervour of sudden conviction and 
energy of purpose which carry him to the front of every 
successive onward movement. It is this conservatism of dis- 
position, combined with mutability of temperament, that has 
given Mr. Gladstone here, and Sir Henry Parkes in Australia, 
the longest and most frequent terms of power enjoyed by any 
Ministers in democratic times, in spite of occasional and, at 
the time, apparently irrecoverable defeats. Sir H. Parkes, 
indeed, affects to write as if his latest defeat at the hands of 
an unholy alliance between the Labour party and the Tories 
of Australia, was final. But he is only seventy-six years old ; 
and it would not be a very rash prediction that New South 
Wales will again acclaim him Prime Minister, if he maintains 
his life and strength for another three years. 

Notable among the instances of the politician’s intuition 
for discerning the “ psychological moment” possessed by 
Sir Henry Parkes, is that of the Public School Act. 
From 1866, Parkes had steadily refused to vote for purely 
undenominational education, and professed his intention 
of adhering to the compromise of 1866, which was essen- 
tially the same as our “settlement of 1870,” if, indeed, it 
was not, as a letter from Mr. W. E. Forster would seem to 
suggest, the model of it. The basis of the compromise was 
that Denominational schools received State grants so long as 
they complied with the conscience-clause, and were taught by 
State-qualified teachers. Parkes steadily resisted all efforts 
on the part of Secularists on the one side, and Orangemen on 
the other, to depart from this settlement. But suddenly, in 
October, 1879, the Roman Catholic Archbishop Vaughan, 
in the interests of the Roman Catholic Church, began to 
fulminate against the settlement, claiming State money for 
exclusively Denominational schools. The violent spirits of the 
Church of England made common cause with the Catholics. 
A more violent opposition was aroused on the other side. The 
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result was that Sir Henry Parkes, as Prime Minister, brought 
in a Bill which not only established Secular education for 
Elementary-schools, but for Grammar-schools as well, which 
‘were now for the first time made State schools. The Roman 
Catholic Archbishop denounced the Bill as “tyranny and per- 
secution....-- more odious than the more expeditious way of 
tearing out the heart and bowels of a living and grown man.” 
But the only result was the passing of the Bill by enormous 
majorities, with the result that between 1880 and 1890 the 
schools were doubled in numbers, and included sixty-four 
Grammar-schools and five High-schools with a system of 
scholarships to the Universities, and a Technical College ; 
and while the cost doubled from 1880 to 1883, rising from 
£381,000 to £821,000, it had sunk again in 1890 to £704,000. 
Would that there were any chance of our education estimates 
exhibiting a like reduction! This Australian example may 
perhaps serve as a warning to the more fiery managers of 
Voluntary schools, and the curious head-masters who lately 
demonstrated in favour of converting our great Public 
Schools into exclusive Church of England seminaries, from 
trying to upset the settlements of 1867 and 1870. 

Other curious parallels to Mr. Gladstone’s official action to be 
found in Sir Henry Parkes’ career, are his intense adherence to 
constitutional etiquette, and his disregard, in important public 
appointments, of the maxim of “the spoils to the victors,” 
—a notable instance of which is to be found in his appointment 
of the ex-Prime Minister, and then leader of the Opposition, 
to be Chief Justice. Perhaps to us here the two most 
interesting points in Sir Henry Parkes’ later career—that 
is, his last Ministry—are the action he took as to Australian 
Federation, and the cause of his defeat in spite of it. In 
1890, a convention of representatives of the Australian 
Parliaments was summoned at Sydney to discuss the whole 
matter. An abortive attempt had been made in this direction 
in 1883, when a Federal Council was authorised. But it was 
based simply on arrangements for military defence—a 
very unimportant matter to the nations of Australia at 
present—and it never came into effective existence. Sir 
Henry Parkes lifted the question into the higher atmosphere 
of common freedom and mutual intercourse. The Convention 
definitely approved of the creation of a Federal Parliament and 
a Supreme Court, on the principle apparently of the American 
rather than of the Canadian Federation, each Colony re- 
taining all powers not expressly surrendered, but subject to 
definite resolutions for absolute intercolonial Free-trade, and 
common Customs and Excise duties. The Convention was 
closed in April, 1891. Owing to Sir H. Parkes’ defeat on 
quite other matters, nothing has been done since, and Federa- 
tion was regarded as a Parkes’ fad. But while we write, news 
has just come that New South Wales has taken the matter into 
serious consideration, and that the Legislative Assembly—the 
House of Commons—had passed resolutions in favour of the 
Bill of the Convention practically drawn by Sir Henry Parkes, 
and has referred it to a Committee to discuss and summon a 
further Convention. So that already Sir Henry Parkes’ 
political ideas are dominant again, if not his personality. 

The fall of Sir Henry Parkes at the hands of the Labour 
party, who professed to support his Ministry, has a curious 
resemblance to the action of Labour candidates nearer home. 
Sir Henry Parkes appears to share Mr. John Morley’s views 
on the Hight-Hours question, and was therefore thrown out 
by the Labour Members on a Coal-mines Bill, of which they 
professed their approval, merely for the sake of venting their 
spleen. Inthe course of the debate, Sir Henry Parkes referred 
to Herbert Spencer, and Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, one of the 
Labour Members, gave utterance to the following Liberal and 
intellectual sentiments :—‘‘Smother him! What has he got 
to do with it?”—Sir H. P.: “Who says smother him?”— 
“Smother his opinion! Is his opinion to influence this House ? 
Are we intelligent men, or are we to be insulted P” We have 
not been without similar demonstrations already in this 
country. But if the Labour Member is to exercise influence 
and advance his views, be must learn a little tolerance and a 
little respect both for himself and others. 





MR. HADOW’S MUSICAL ESSAYS.* 
WHEN Schumann was endeavouring to call into being his 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, he was moved to lament, in 
reviewing the difficulties of the situation, how few musicians 





wrote well, and also how few writers were practical 
musicians. The ground for complaint is almost as great 
in 1893 as it was sixty years ago; for in the England 
of to-day, the number of writers who combine adequate 
musical knowledge with general culture and a style, is ex- 
ceedingly limited, especially as some of the best-equipped 
members of that limited band are debarred by lack of 
leisure from using their pens. This being the case, a 
cordial welcome is due to Mr. Hadow, who unites to a remark- 
able and rare degree the qualities of special and general 
education, coupled with a command of language which enforces 
attention even where the reader may be inclined to dispute 
his contentions. This, however, is not likely to be often 
the case. Mr. Hadow’s standpoint is eminently sane, sympa- 
thetic, and catholic. His admiration for Wagner is compatible 
with an enthusiasm for Brahms, and his reverence for foreign 
art does not prevent him from cherishing a firm belief in 
the future, aye, in the present, of English music. “The con- 
cluding passages of Mr. Hadow’s opening chapters on Music 
and Musical Criticism are excellently illustrative, alike of his 
attitude and his power of expression. There is nothing 
blatant in his patriotism, nothing complacent in the optimism 
of the following retrospect and forecast :— 


“Tn music we have allowed generations of foreign influence to 
obliterate our own national style, with the result that the heart of 
the people has been left untouched, and that criticism has too 
often been entrusted to careless or mercenary hands. Music can 
never flourish as an exotic. If it is to grow into a fair and stately 
tree, it must be planted in a native soil. We owe our best grati- 
tude to Germany for the great works that she has put forward 
for our education; but in order to appreciate them at all, we 
must have the root of the matter in ourselves. Much more; if 
England is to return to the first rank of European music, she 
must work upon her own lines, she must deliver her own message. 
It is false to say that we are unmusical. No unmusical nation 
could have produced Sumer is i-cumen in, or the Triumphs of 
Oriana, or King Arthur ; no unmusical nation could have filled its 
churches with the strength of Tallis or the sweetness of Farrant. 
At least, we have the traditions of a past in which our composers 
had no need to borrow from their foreign neighbours.” 

Mr. Hadow traces the succession of calamities which begot 
the evil tradition that England should import her music from 
abroad, with the result that “the record of our national 
music, once among the most glorious in the world, has been 
virtually in abeyance for the past two centuries.” Music, 
amongst us, became ‘no longer the outcome of the national 
life, it was an external thing to be bought with money, and to 
be estimated in proportion to its price.” As Mr. Hadow 
acutely observes on another page, John Bull’s unreasoning 
contempt for the foreigner stood terribly in the way of all 
national development, once music had come to be regarded as 
a foreign product. And now for Mr. Hadow’s cheering 
prophecy :— 

“ Now, at last, the period of our decadence is ended. There 
has arisen amongst us a composer who is capable of restoring 
our national music to its true place in the art of Europe. Under 
his guidance and by his example it is still possible that we may 
rise to the position which we occupied in the time of Elizabeth, 
and show ourselves once more the worthy comrade and rival of 
the great nations oversea...... If only the work can be turned 
into a right direction, if only it can follow the broad, healthy 
utterance of our national melodies, instead of diverging to copy 
the phraseology of an alien tongue, if only it will be true and 
honest and single-hearted, then there is no reason why it should 
not recover the glory that it has attained in past days. We do 
not want overtures that imitate Parsifal, or cantatas that pile 
into one incongruous heap the cadences of Grieg and Dvorak. 
We want to realise once again that distinctive National Art of 
which the capacity is still latent in the heart of our country. 
There is little presumption in the forecast when we already have 
such first-fruits as St. Cecilia and the De Profundis, and the 
English Symphony.” 

It is for “us listeners,” according to Mr. Hadow, to deter- 
mine whether we will aid this movement or retard it. Of 
the professional critics, “ the accredited captains of the host,” 
he has little hope. And, in good truth, the history of English 
musical criticism in the nineteenth century, from the scribes 
who belittled Beethoven down to the scribes who belittle 
Brahms, is anything but a reassuring study. All the same, 
good work was done by some of the most prejadiced of 
English critics—Mr. Davison, for one, was principally instru- 
mental in launching the Popular Concerts—and in some 
respects narrow-minded distrust of novelty is less prejudicial 
to the advance of Art than the indiscriminate acclamation of 
every new-comer. As Rubinstein puts it in his recently pub- 
lished brochure, “the public has heard and read so often of 
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that it is now ready to declare any one a genius out of mere 
fear of bringing upon itself the reproach of non-recognition.” 

As regards the literary quality of Press notices, Mr. 
Hadow’s strictures are in a great measure deserved, though 
we imagine that he, an arm-chair critic, hardly realises his 
good fortune in not being called upon to dash off a critique 
of a new symphony, or a new opera, while sitting in the concert- 
room or the opera-house. Thecompetition of the daily papers 
in regard to “ actuality,” and the necessity of writing notices 
on the night, is largely responsible for the slipshod style in 
which such work is turned out, and we are very glad to see that 
the musical representatives of the Times and the Daily Tele- 
graph—widely differing in their criticisms—are at one on the 
point of occasionally holding-over notices. On the whole, we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Hadow takes the shortcomings of 
the critics too deeply to heart. Our neighbours on the Con- 
tinent are no better off. For example, the leading German 
critic, Herr Hanslick, of Vienna, is a resolute opponent of 
Wagnerian principles; while the Meénestrel, the leading 
French musical paper, is swayed by political more than by 
artistic considerations, and rarely praises a work by an author 
belonging to the nations forming the Triple Alliance. And 
finally, though our musical critics may be less competent than 
their foreign confréres, they are, at any rate, infinitely more 
honest. Now, in Germany and France, the venality of musical 
critics is still so notorious that the integrity of a man like 
Dr. Lessmann is looked upon as something superhuman. 

Besides his introductory discourse on method, the gist of 
which is that all who hold music dear should learn to criticise 
for themselves, Mr. Hadow gives us three admirably written 
studies of Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner. They are at once 
acute and sympathetic, that on Berlioz, in particular, being a 
masterpiece of luminous condensation. Mr. Hadow is not one of 
those critics who, in Schumann’s happy phrase, “ place ladders 
against the Colossus, and carefully measure it with yard- 
sticks.” He never obtrudes his technical equipment, deals 
largely in felicitous metaphor, and has a knack of coining 
phrases that stick in the memory. The volume, which is 
illustrated with five admirable portraits, is disfigured, curiously 
enough, by several aggravating inaccuracies, chiefly in the 
spelling of French and German words. These should be 
corrected if, as the book deserves, it finds enough readers 
to warrant the issue of another edition. 





PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S “INTRODUCTION TO 
SHAKESPEARE.”’* 
No doubt different people have different experiences in their 
study of Shakespeare. One reads him only as a teller of good 
stories, one as a poet, some few as a philosopher, and many as 
the great diagnosis-maker of man. The present writer read him 
in all these lights. First, as a child, he was so amused with 
Lamb’s tales that he was eager to read the plays themselves, 
and his fascination was so great that he worried his parents 
to take him to see these romances acted. How he wept over 
Prince Arthur, laughed at Falstaff and the Comedy of 
Errors, was entranced at the fairy-land of the Tempest and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and horror-struck at Macbeth ! 
His father, being a purist, would not allow him to see 
King Lear. Then he read him as a poet, but having 
fared hitherto only on the poets who so frequently 
satisfy youths—Young, Pope, and Byron—he did not 
so much approve of him. His faith in “The Night 
Thoughts ” was very soon completely shaken by Lord John 
Russell’s statement that sleep, so far from forsaking the 
wicked, took them in his arms because they had no conscience. 
Pope’s Essay on Man drove him to metaphysics ; and finding 
nothing about this cloudy science in the blue sky of the 
dramatist, he looked down upon him, preferring “ the 
Absolute” and the “ Relative” to what he considered 
so objective and unideal in him. Then he visited a friend, 
where he found Ulrici on Shakespeare, which he read with 
immense exaltation, although his friend told him that the 
philosopher put things into the mouth of the poet which 
he had never uttered or intended to utter. But it did 
him much good, for it made him see that Shakespeare, though 
he did not use metaphysical language, was a profound 
and true philosopher. Then came his second stage of poetry, 
for from the same book he had learned that the philosopher 
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was still greater as a poet. But what of man? He failed to 
discover Shakespeare’s profound knowledge of man till he was 
much older, and by intercourse with man had begun to know 
himself and his fellow-creatures also. The Germans haye 
certainly worked a great work in waking us up to a right 
appreciation of our own Shakespeare, whom before we had 
regarded merely as a dramatist. Even Coleridge owed much 
to the Germans, for his lectures are decidedly flavoured with 
German thought on his merits. 

Now, we do not expect in Professor Dowden’s little book to 
be newly awakened to the merits of the author whose life and 
works it so accurately describes, but we are more than con. 
tent with what it does teach us; and we feel from the very 
beginning that, if he makes an unqualified statement of a fact 
in the biography, it is true, and that if it is only probably 
true, he will not fail to say so. Many of our readers know all 
that is to be known of the life of the poet and the numerous 
editions of his works, and have read all that is to be read in 
English and German writers about the ideal and practical 
meaning of his characters and plots; but some there are who 
will be glad to be informed or refreshed about these points. De 
Quincey summed up Shakespeare’s life, work, and character in 
afew words: “ He lived, he died, and he was a little lower than 
the angels,”—because there is not much more about him that 
is undisputed. Curiously, Professor Dowden says:—“ Our 
wonder as regards Shakspere should be, not that we know so 
little, but that we know so much;” and we may take this as 
the text of our own remarks, which are mainly extracted from 
his, and we leave our readers to distinguish from them what 
is not known. 

At the age of eighteen, a powerful influence drove Shake- 
speare to begin active life, and to do what he could to better 


himself, for he took a better-half in the person of Anne 


Hathaway, seven years older than himself. What shall we 
sacrifice to the manes of this young woman, who unknowingly 
may have been the cause of her husband’s glory and of her 
country’s pride and edification? But the Professor throws a 
wet blanket over our fire of imagination, and calls the marriage 
imprudent. However, it did the couple no harm, although the 
husband suggests :— 
“ Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself,” 

Her impulse at first did no more for him than to get him the em- 
ployment of holding the horses of gentlemen who had ridden to 
the playhouse ; but he soon became so popular in this vocation 
that he had to hire lads to assist him, who were called “ Shake- 
speare’s Boys.” We learn very little about his early years at the 
theatre which is to be depended upon, but we are told that the 
impulse urged him to hold the steeds of one or more Phebus, 
which, in the more accurate words of the Professor, means: 
“ He revised and adapted the work of early contemporaries ;” 
and this prepared him for mounting the chariot of Phibus 
himself, for “ he learned to distinguish between what is effec- 
tive and ineffective on the stage; he acquired the art of 
carrying on the action of a piece without falling into tedious 
speech-making, he studied the links and transitions of the 
dramatic events, he came to see how these should be manipu- 
lated, he learned how to develop a dramatic character, how to 
regulate imagery and diction, so that they should never pass 
into the epical; and while amending the pieces of others his 
own genius would have enough of play to gain in strength, 
and enough of restraint to save it from the waste of exuberant 
power.” No doubt, Ben Jonson said, “ Would that also he had 
been urged to study, not to amend, the plays of Sophocles,” 
—then the barbarism, which Voltaire complains of, would 
have been amended; and even a Frenchman would have 
looked upon him with favour. 

The reason why his early plays were not published by the 
press is that “they formed in the eyes of his contemporaries 
hardly a part of literature, and could not compete in dignity 
with his ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ of which edition followed 
edition during a series of years.” In 1594, he published his. 
“ Lucrece,” and in the same year the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple witnessed in their hall, which still exists, the per- 
formance of Twelfth Night. In 1599, the Globe Theatre was 
built of wood, so called from its sign of Atlas carrying his 
load, close by London Bridge. The inhabitants of the dis- 
trict petitioned against its establishment on account of the 
dangers and annoyances which they would suffer from it. 
He soon after wrote a play, Love’s Labour’s Won, which 
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possibly, if it is not lost, was All’s Well that Ends Well. 
He became a grandfather at the age of forty-four, and he 
goon turned his longing eyes towards his dear native town, 
where he had bought land and houses, and laid out an orchard 
in which to pick his own fruit. He was as good a hand in 
making a bargain as in writing a tragedy. “If you bargain 
with William Shakspere, or receive money therefor, bring 
your money home that you may,” writes the father of a man 
who was probably going to have some dealing with the poet. 
He died from hard drinking in company with Ben Jonson 
and Drayton ; but Halliwell-Phillips attributes his death to 
blood-poisoning :—“ If truth, and not romance, is to be invoked, 
were there the woodbine and sweet honeysuckle within reach 
of the poet’s death-bed, their fragrance would have been 
neutralised by their vicinity to middens, fetid water-courses, 
mud walls, and piggeries;” and “the transfer of bones from 
graves to the charnel-house was then an ordinary practice at 
Stratford-on-Avon.” So then, Shakespeare, if he had lived 
now, might have enjoyed forty more years of life. 

The Professor makes some very happy remarks on the 

ortunate moment of the poet’s advent to the stage. The 
people were “upon the top of happy hours,” the classical 
culture of the Renaissance had been united with the grave 
thought and the moral earnestness of the Reformation. The 
fires of Smithfield were extinct, and a spirit of unbounded 
energy was abroad, and everybody saw the tragic side of 
things, and none the less enjoyed the comedy of human 
existence. He adds some valuable information on the develop- 
ment of the style and rhythm of the poet. His criticism on 
various plays is just and short. For the butchery of Titus 
Andronicus he excuses the poet by inserting the legend that 
he was a butcher’s apprentice at Stratford. He also furnishes 
a short account of the best actors of the plays, and gives the 
preference to Garrick and Edmund Kean. Our readers will 
find much interest in the modest little book, which has served 
as an introduction to the “ Irving Shakspere.” 

We give one little criticism of our own, which we have 
never seen suggested elsewhere. The most thrilling scene 
of any author that we have ever read, is that where Iago 
hisses in an undertone to his master Othello his suspicions 
about Desdemona. It should be remembered that it is a mere 
conversation between two men, with no bloody murder in the 
course of perpetration, as in the Agamemnon ; no Prometheus 
is defying the great god Zeus for his injustice and tyranny ; 
no devil is on the point of snatching away the maddened 
Margaret to eternal torment, as he thinks, in the prison-scene 
of Faust; no Day of Judgment with all its terrors are de- 
scribed, as in the sermon on “ Le Petit Nombre des Elus,” of 
Massillon; but all is quiet in the silent room and the calm 
breast of the Moor. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— 

Poems of the Hon. Roden Noel. A Selection, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Robert Buchanan. (Walter Scott.)—Mr. Noel’s work 
shows to advantage in the selection which Mr. Buchanan has 
made from his poems, nor has he any reason to complain of the 
appreciation given in the introduction. If we cannot go to quite 
the length of admiration that we find here expressed, we still 
acknowledge that Mr. Buchanan has distinguished with much 
felicity the special merits of Mr. Noel’s verse. This is a volume 
—one of the series of the “Canterbury Poets’”—which no one 
who would make his collection of modern English verse complete 
should be without. 

Things Chinese: Being Notes on Various Subjects Connected with 
China. By J. Dyer Ball, H.M. Civil Service, Hong-Kong. (Samp- 
son Low.)—This useful, and in some measure interesting, 
book is an avowed imitation of Mr. B. H. Chamberlain’s more 
attractive volume, “Things Japanese.” The most valuable 
articles are those on the Hakkas, on Porcelain and Pottery, on 
Art, on Mutualand Secret Societies, and on Taouism. The earlier 
inhabitants of the Canton Province are known as Puntei or 
“natives,” and the Hakkas, “ strangers” or “ squatters,” seem to 
have come from the North, it is said, in the third century B.C. 
They speak a dialect akin to that known as Mandarin, and differ 
in many respects from the pure Kwantungese. Most of the Hong- 
Kong barbers and tailors are Hakkas, whose peaceable employ- 
ments contrast strangely with the principal part they played in the 
great T’aiping rebellion. In speaking of Chinese Art, and many 
other cosas de China, it must always be remembered that since 
the fall of the Ming dynasty, the whole empire has been under 








the scarcely congenial rule of Manchu Tartar sovereigns. This 
has caused an arrest of the development which during the pre- 
ceding centuries was surely, if slowly, taking place, and the true 
genius of the Chinese people has had no proper opportunity of 
asserting itself in either art, letters, or science. The common 
Western conception of a Chinaman is that of a pig-tailed Tartarised 
creature very different from the real son of Han. The Chinese, 
especially in the South, are quite aware of their national degrada- 
tion, and nourish a secret dislike and scorn of their rulers, which 
finds vent, for the present, in secret societies only, but may any 
day, when the man and the hour come together, realise itself after 
quite another fashion. It may very well be doubted whether the 
anti-foreign spirit sometimes exhibited by the Chinese is not 
rather of Tartar than of Chinese origin and sustenance. It is 
much more often in the Northern than in the Southern provinces 
that outbreaks have occurred. On the vexed question of mis- 
sionary enterprise Mr. Ball writes sensibly enough. The Roman 
Catholics boast of over a million converts; but the Protestants, 
though not more than 40,000 in number, are much more real Chris- 
tians—in 1876, there were 13,000 Communicants; in 1889, over 
37,000—while the services to Chinese civilisation rendered by the 
Protestant missions are incomparably superior to the benefits con- 
ferred by Catholicism. Many things may be alleged against 
mission-work, but those residents who have a personal knowledge 
of that work have no sort of doubt as to the great and ever- 
increasing part the better type of Protestant missionaries are 
playing in the elevation of the Chinese people. 


Cassell’s New Biographical Dictionary. (Cassell and Co.)—This 
will be found a useful volume, though it is not without defects 
and mistakes. F. D. Maurice was never Professor of English 
Literature at Cambridge. It will be news to scholars that 
“ Several of the orations of Gorgias are extant.” Two declama- 
tions of doubtful genuineness remain. There seems some 
confusion in the following :—“ Goring, Lord George (d. 1657), 
English Royalist, Commander in the Great Rebellion, surrendered 
Portsmouth.” It was Charles Goring who surrendered Ports- 
mouth. He became Earl of Norwich in 1662, and died in 1671. 
The selection of names, a work of no little difficulty, seems, on 
the whole, judicious. 


Our Wherry in Wendish Lands. By H. M. Doughty. Ilus- 
trated by his daughters. (Jarrold and Sons.)—Readers of Mr. 
Doughty’s “Friesland Meres” and “Summer in Broadland” 
will hail with pleasure his new volume, in no way inferior in 
quiet interest to the former ones. In it we have the record 
of two journeys made in 1890 and 1891 from Friesland through 
the Mecklenburg lakes as far as Bohemia. Again the ‘Gipsy’ 
glides along canals and tranquil rivers, and starting from the 
shores of the German Ocean, reaches the very heart of the 
great Teutonic land. The coast-districts of Friesland and 
Oldenburg were first traversed, and thus the Elbe was reached, 
against the stream of which the ‘ Gipsy ’ made her way across the 
wide Wendish country, where centuries ago heathen Slavs and 
baptised Teutons struggled for mastery—the picturesque story 
of the struggle may be read in the opening chapters of 
Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great”—through the shallow lakes of 
Mecklenburg and Schwerin within sight of Berlin, and by the 
old town of Brandenburg to Magdeburg, where the fierce struggle 
between Protestants and Catholics culminated in the terrible 
siege, the horrors of which will taint for ever the religious 
history of that fierce time. From Magdeburg, where the Elbe 
bends sharp round to follow a south-eastern course, our travellers 
fared onwards across Anhalt and Saxony over the Bohemian 
frontier to a point almost within a day’s sail of Prague. Along 
these quaint byways, scarcely known to the ordinary tourist, all 
whose instincts fortunately keep him in the beaten track, old- 
world towns, still sleeping their sleep of centuries, are passed 
at every turn,—Lauenburg, once the centre of a sovereign state, 
of which the dukedom was offered to and refused by Prince 
Bismarck ; Liineburg, one of the “six Wendish towns” of the 
Hansa, a quaint-gabled old red-brick-built place, proud of its 
noble town-hall, where hangs the portrait of the first Maxi- 
milian, painted by Albrecht Diirer; Neu-Brandenburg, dis- 
tinguished by its great brick gateways; Quedlinburg, with its 
ancient Schloss erected by Henry the Fowler as a protection against 
the Huns; and not a few others which we cannot even mention. 
Then Liibeck, the birthplace of Moltke, the old Swedish town 
of Wismar, the University town of Rostock, Schwerin and 
Neu.Strelitz—the Russian word for “archer” is “strelits "— 
are within hail; so, too, are Halberstadt and Blankenburg, while 
Wittenberg, Dessau, Zerbst, Torgau, Mihlberg, and Pirna lie 
on or hard by the Elbe itself, and demand a visit from every 
student of Carlyle’s great History. The illustrations are 
numerous; almost all of them, and especially the architectural 
ones, deserve high praise; the narrative is here and there a 
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little too much taken up with what was done rather than with 
what was seen, but this is scarcely a fault; the descriptions 
are graphic, and show a full appreciation of the peculiar 
beauties and quaintnesses of the scenes they deal with. No 
one who has followed Mr. Doughty as far as the Friesland 
border, where his previous volume left the reader, should fail to 
accompany him on this further and even more attractive voyage 
of the ‘ Gipsy.’ 

“ La Bella,” and Others. Being certain stories recollected by 
Egerton Castle. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Egerton Castle’s stories 
are all that the short story should be,—dramatic, finished, and, 
many will add, tragic. ‘La Bella,” the story of two Italian noble- 
men who keep themselves alive by giving fencing-lessons, and 
who fall in love with the same woman, is the best in the book. 
Almost as good, and much more imaginative, is “ The Re- 
nommist.” “The New Sensation’? and “'The Baron’s Quarry ” 
are rather more forced as regards the dramatic incidents of the 
narrative; and “The Baron’s Quarry,” though striking, is a 
terribly grim conception. Of these nine sketches, some are not 
new, but no one can grudge the republication of them. The first 
two, “The Clank of Steel” division, are the best, as a master of 
the art of fence would naturally be most at home in them. 


The Year-Book of Science. Edited by Professor T. G. Bonney. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Electricity, the science which the majority 
take most interest ir, is to have a new standard ohm which is to 
do away with the various hindrances and absurdities of standards 
of different value. A great deal has been done, too, in electro- 
chemics and electro-magnetics. In the domain of terrestrial 
magnetism, the passage of great storms has excited much interest, 
particularly in view of their apparent connection between the 
Aurora Borealis and sun-spots. It seems also that the maxima of 
thunderstorms coincide with the minima of sun-spots, and vice- 
versi. The results of ten years’ working of the Campbell-Stokes 
Sunshine Recorder in forty-six stations give, as, indeed, we 
knew before, more sunshine to the coast than to inland 
stations, and confirm general impressions about the comparative 
sunniness of parts of the United Kingdom. It is possible, by- 
the-way, that places situated a mile or two inland would be found 
sunnier than the actual coast-line. The scientific opinion seems 
to be against the atmospheric propagation of influenza; this is 
not the popular opinion, which is notoriously the opposite. The 
Zimbabwe ruins of Mashonaland are decided to be of Arabian 
origin. In spite of its technical nature, The Year-Book of Science 
is interesting to ordinary readers. 


A Mysterious Family. By a“ New Writer.” (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—We should hardly have been surprised had the authoress 
of A Mysterious Family described herself as ‘“ The New Writer.” 
Such a perfectly preposterous and absolutely silly employment of 
the historical present is fortunately new. A writer who, instead 
of telling a narrative sensibly, feels bound to project it on a 
screen like a lecturer and point to it with a long stick, has 
attempted to usurp the function of the drama, and fails, of course, 
egregiously. Yet there is occasionally a spark of something 
better in a “ New Writer,’ who has a little humour, and has 
plenty of descriptive energy. But she must start on an entirely 
new basis, having pruned her luxuriant language and grammar. 
We are not all Carlyles. 

The Anecdotage of Glasgow. By Robert Alison. (Thomas 
D. Morison, Glasgow.)—This is a queer, interesting book of a 
rather uncommon kind, and, apart altogether from the intrinsic 
merit of the stories which it contains, serves a useful purpose in 
illustrating both the ancient (indeed, the mythical) and the 
modern history of Glasgow. Mr. Alison divides his anecdotes into 
five books, in the first of which he deals with, among other 
things, the life of St. Mungo, who is regarded as the founder of 
Glasgow, the relations of the patriot Wallace to the city, and the 
connections between it and Queen Mary at one period, and Crom- 
well at another. In this section there is naturally a good deal 
that is traditional. Many of the explanations which are given 
of curious place-names are suggestive of ingenuity rather than of 
authenticity. One of the streets in the city bears the name of 
Stockwell because, it is said, a party of English having been 
defeated by Wallace in the district, their dead bodies were thrown 
into a well, the patriot exclaiming during the performance, 
“ Stock it well! Stockit well!” Again, the village of Crossmyloof 
traces its (to English ears) unintelligible name to the story that, 
shortly before the battle of Langside, “ the Queen pulled an ebony 
crucifix from her breast and laid it on her snowy palm, saying at 
the same time, ‘As surely as that cross lies on my loof, I will 
this day fight the Regent.’” The remaining four “books ” of the 
volume deal with modern, or at least comparatively modern, 
Glasgow. Many of the stories in these are probably quite 
as apocryphal as the confessedly legendary ones. Not a few 
centre round celebrated clerical “ characters,” such as a Rey. 








Mr. Thorn and a| Rev. William Anderson, and these are general] 
readable, though|too long and ill-compacted. It may be objected, 
too, that a good deal of the material in the book, such as the 
details of the trial of Madeleine Smith, has been dragged into it, 
In short, mingled with Mr. Alison’s wheat there is a considerable 
amount of chaff} Nevertheless, his is a conscientiously written 
book, and one into which even an ordinary reader may dip with 
advantage. 

In a Forest de. By E. A. Minty. (Digby, Long, and Co,) 
—We have read many a worse story than In a Forest Glade, which 
has some well-flescribed scenes and situations in it, and lacks 
principally a kyowledge of the proper manner in which to group 
circumstances. | The characters have a most decided want of con- 
sistency and self-control about them. The story ends rather 
tragically, but by no means unnecessarily and inartistically so. 


Place-Names of Scotland. By J. B. Johnston. (David Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—A great deal of research has been expended by 
Mr. Johnston on his work, and in its own particular department 
it is really a mine of information. It mainly consists of an 
alphabetical list of names of places with the derivations and 
meanings following. The introduction, a short historical sketch 
of the process by which, as far as can be judged, Scotch place- 
names have arisen, and the part played by various races in the 
naming of places, is succinct and to the point. Mr. Jobnston is 
becomingly modest about his labours, which deserve much praise. 
A reference to it will satisfy many occasional inquiries, and to not 
a few it will prove of great use and suggestive interest. 


Hymns and Chorales for Schools and Colleges. Edited by John 
Farmer. (Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Farmer gives us here a selec- 
tion of more than one hundred and sixty hymns and chorales, the 
work of about sixty various authors, of each of whom he supplies 
a short biographical notice. The words and the music occupy 
opposite pages. A few Latin hymns are added. This is likely to 
be a most useful volume. Such a selection has been much wanted, 











New Epirions.—The Island of Fantasy. By Fergus Hume.—- 
Nora: or, a Doll’s House. By Henrik Ibsen. New edition, revised. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)——Poultry for the Table and Markct 
versus Fancy Fowls. By W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Horace Cox.) ——The Nine Circles: or, the 
Torture of the Innocent. Second and revised edition. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

Booxs Receivep.— The Bookman. Vol. III. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) ——Report of the Leprosy Commission in India, 1890-91. 
(Superintendent of Government Printing, Calcutta.) ve 
Technical Student’s Introduction to Mechanics. (Ward and Lock.) 
School Hymns. With Tunes compiled and arranged by Henry 
Rogers. (Bell and Sons.)——Drunkenness. By G. R. Wilson, 
M.B.C.M. (Sonnenschein.)——Birds of the Bible. By G. M. MW. 
Wharton Fothergill. (Digby, Long, and Co.)——A Dictionary of 
Musical Biography. By the Rev. John T. Lawrence, M.A. (Simp- 
kin.) ——Carlsbad: a Medico-Practical Guide. By Emil Kleen,,. 
M.D. (Putnam.)—— How to Improve the Physique. By “ Medicus.” 
(E. Stock.) —— Practical Hints to Small Investors, By A. J. Wilson. 
(Longmans.)——The Maybrick Case. By Dr. Helen Densmore. 
(Sonnenschein.)—— The Law of Libeland Slander. By Hugh Fraser 
M.A., LL.D. (Reeves and Turner.)——Signalling Regulations. 
Compiled by Sergeant-Major F. W. Sibbald. Revised edition. 
(Gale and Polden.)———Layton’s Handy Newspaper List, 1893. (C. 
and E. Layton.) 
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PRINTED Imported by Liberty and Co., and hand- 

SILKS block printed in England in exclusive 

? floral, conventional, and a number of 

FOR beautiful reproductions of Oriental de- 

SUMMER DRESSES signs in a variety of rare and artistic 

AND colours, 27 inches wide. 
DAINTY BLOUSES. Price 3s, and 3s. 1ld. per yard. 

New Patterns post-free. New Patterns post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS. 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e. 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY 'S. 


MATLOCK. 
Terms—2 to 4 guineas a week. 


BROWNING’S 
SPECTACLES. 


The method of testing the sight adopted by JOHN BROWNING ensures the 
spectacles being accurately suited to the sight. Consultations free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician 
(Author — “Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition), 
63 STRAND, London, W.C. 











SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(PIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892. ... £391,800,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,600,000. I N S vt T UTI O N . 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 
@ZNDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0, 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 

ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
ABN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


TRADE-MARK. cation to 
DENT and 


CO., 
@1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


Rorat AGRICULTURAL QOULEGE and FARM, 


Established by oan We ak oy ee and Farm Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scieatife fo Tustraction 
in ne and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forest: 

‘or Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and 
Scholarehine, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINOIP 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS of from = 
to £50; and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, wi 
be awarded on the results of an Examination be = held from JULY 5th to sth, 
For forms of entry and further amen: iy appl i= 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, EXAMINATION BEGINS 
JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


4 WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

h-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 

TIONAL OME for’ GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 

paration for University Examinations. : eee conversational French and 
Qerman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


Sadie of lactrastion, 























STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
July 11th.—For details apply to the HEAD-MAST ER, Deans Yard, Westminster. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
GREEK PROFESSORSHIP, 
The Professorship of Greek will be vacant next Session, owing to the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Talfourd Ely, Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in not later 


than June 5th, 
ART PROFESSORSHIP. 

The Council are prepared to receive applications for the Art Professorship, 
vacant next Session. Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in not later 
than June 5th. 

All particulars of both Pri to te obtained from 

CY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The Council of Bedford College are about to APPOINT a LADY PRINCIPAL. 
Applications, testimonials (not exceeding four in number), and references, to 
be sent in on or before June 15, Twenty copies of each set of testimonials 
should be forwarded. 

All particulars on application to 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


| Sadialinalmthas COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
E ees, 50 to 70 guineas. treparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
ial Classes for NAVAL CADET. HIPS. Honse system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 


ing. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SUHOLARSHIP3—two of £45, two of £25, one of £20. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £53 per annnm.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Kev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


EXLEY, KENT—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. R. 

ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A.—Preparation for the Universities, Professions, 

and Services. Scholarships, in value from £20 to £40, to be competed for in 
July. Fees moderate.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 18th and 19th (instead of July 6th and 7th, as previously 
announced): —One of £87, One of £56, Four or Five of £50, Five or Bix of £30 per 
annum, One at least will be reserved to candidates for the Army Class. Council 
Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to 
obtain scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited. 
—WANTED, for SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS3, to teach 
principally in Lower Forms. Mathematics, especially good Arithmetic, essential ; 
. dar rose me. of Needlework desirable. —Applica* ions, stating age and experience, 
copies of testimonials, to be seat to the HEAD-MI3 TRESS, 34 









































CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made = Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of thes (—The Lancet, 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellwlar gocds for Men, Women, and 
Children, with names of 200 Country Suey, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT 8C COTT, 14 and 15 PO LTRY, CH#APSIDE, EB. oe 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINECKEENS'H EXHIBITION 
as NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, ls, 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


Haghey Road, Birmingham, not later than June 5th. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
—The PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK and of ANUIENT HISTORY will 
shortly be VACANT.—Applications for either, or both, of these appoint- 

ments, with copies of testimonials, should te seut, before Monday, June 5th, to 
the ASSISTANT-3ECRETARY. 


ISS WOODMAN, 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORT- 

MAN SQUARE, assisted by Graduate, carries on her PREPA RATORY 

Ww OKEK for the Public Schools en the old lines of Discipline, Teaching, and Social 
Exclusiveness, Outdoor Sports being added. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all ports, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particul: rs and 














terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private ‘Asylums, &c,—Addres:, Mr, G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
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URHAM SCHOOL.—THREE SENIOR and not less 
than FOUR JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £55 to 

£25 a year, will be offered on JUNE 14th. Parents must not be in wealthy 
circumstances.—Particulars to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


| ge oe > SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire.— 
The SUMMER TERM will begin on TUESDAY, May 2nd. 


| ceimeed SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


LONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. ufferin Jubilee Scholarship, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 
30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


i oe LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE, 
Sets of Rooms from £2 to £5 per month. 
General Dining-Room. 


ENS TON EB COLLEGE. 
Head-Master : 
Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 

















Chaplain : 
Rev. C. CHAMBERS, B.A., Keble College, Oxford. 
Seventeen Resident Masters, 

Denstone College is a Church of England Public School for 300 boys. Situa- 
tion most healthy, on a hill on the borders of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 
within easy reach of Manchester, Birmingham, Derby or Crewe. Furnished 
with all modern appliances with a view to efficiency, health, and comfort, The 
Modern Side prepares Boys for business and special examinations ; on the Clas- 
sical Side there are Exhibitions to the Universities, 

Terms, 34 guineas a year ; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. 

Boys can be kept during the holidays at a charge of £la week. One of the 
Clerical Masters resides in the College during vacations. 

For Prospectus and Views of the College, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to 
the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


A MEDICAL MAN (M.A. Cantab.), residing in Essex, 
would RECEIVE and COACH a DELICATE BOY requiring medical 
supervision.—Apply, “ C. M. Q.,” care of H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 31st, and JUNE 

1st. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil] be awarded, Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15,—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROMANES LECTURE. 


EVOLUTION & ETHICS. 


By the Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Being the Romanes Lecture delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre 
at Caford, May 18th, 1893. 

Svo, sewed, 2s, net. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. F. W. H. MYERS. 


SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE, and other 


Essays. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. Globe 8vo, 5s, 
NEW BOOK BY MISS MARIANNE NORTH. 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a 


HAPPY LIFE, By Marianne Nortu. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. 
Symonpos. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. Being the 


Autobiography of MarranneE NortH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. 
A. Symonps. With Portraits, 2 vols., Second Edition, Extra Crown 
8vo, 17s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ The record, as it stands, is interesting to every class of 
reader. Miss North wrote always with a clear conciseness, with a very full 
power of expression, and with an abundance of quiet humour.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—‘Two volumes of autobiography; if not the 
most notable, certainly the most delightful and unaffected that have been pub- 
lished for the last ten years.” 

Dr. JESSOP, in the NINETEENTH CENTURY.—“I think it would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to find in English literature so beautiful an autobiography 
as this. To begin with, it is the only autobiography I ever read of which it can 
be said that it errs on the side of brevity if it errs at all.” 

NEW REVIEW.—“ No recent book of travels has approached Miss North’s 
* Recollections of a Happy Life’ for freshness and charm,” 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the 
CATHOLIC REVIVAL. By Witrrip Ward. 8vo, 14s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the OXFORD 

MOVEMENT. With a Portrait. New Edition, with Additions, 8vo, 143, 

ACADEMY.—“ This volume has several sources of interest. It is a mine of 

good stories; it is a picture of a very singular and loveable man; it is a real 
contribution to the history cf ecclesiastical parties,” 


The SOIL in RELATION to HEALTH. 


By Henry A. Miers, of the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum, and Rocrer CrosskKEYy, M.A., D.P.H., Fellow of the British 
Institute of Public Health. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


WILLIAM KITCHEN PARKER, F.R.S. 


A Short Memoir. By T. Jerrery Parker, B,Sc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Eivlogy inthe University of Otago, New Zealand. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 

















KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO, 


LIMITED. 


The Third Volume of the Series of BOOKS ABOUT 
BOOKS, entitled “BOOKS in MANUSCRIPT: 4g, 
Short Introduction to their Study and Use, with « 
Chapter on Records,” by FALCONER MADAN, M.A. 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, with 8 Full-Page 
Plates, is Now Ready, price 6s. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 


The PERSONAL HISTORY of JIM 


DUNCAN: a Chronicle of Small Beer. By Joun P 
A New Novel in 3 vols. ‘i ee een: 


Scotsmar..—‘‘ In the aim of producing a thoroughly interesting book i 
admitted that Mr. Marsden has been highly successful......The pthc oF 
the person sc named [Jim Duncan] written as it is with power and literary skill 
of high merit, .aakes a welcome diversion in the realm of fiction,’* 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of WIL- 


LIAM BLAKE. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by LAURENCE 
Housman. With Frontispiece representing by Photogravare an Example of 
— — of the Book of Job. Elzevir 8vo, parchment, 6s.; 
vellum, 7s. 6d, 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


A MANUAL of GREEK and LATIN PALO. 


GRAPHY. By E. Maonpe Tompson, Principal Librarian, British 
Museum. With numerous Fac-similes, crown 8vo, 5s. 


Times.—** No man is better qualified to write a handbook of Greek and Latin 
palsography than Mr, Maunde Thompson, and the volume is eminently worthy 
of his high attainments and reputation in this department of bibliographical 
science.”’ 


A HISTORY of CRUSTACEA: Recent Mala- 


costraca. By the Rev. T. R. R. Stespine, With numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


The PRISON LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE 


and HER CHILDREN, the Dauphin and tho Duchesse D’Angouléme. 
By M. OC. Bisuor. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


FRENCH JANSENISTS. By the Author of 


“*Spanish Mystics,’’ and ‘‘ Many Voices.’? Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 


(Old Hall). By the Very Rev. BennaRD Warp, President. With numerous 
lilustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


LIFE of ST. EDMUND of CANTERBURY, 


from Original Sources. By Witrrip Watuace, D.D, LL.B., Priest 
of the Order of St. Benedict of the Beuron Congregation. With 5 Illustra- 
tions and Map, demy 8vo, lds, 


London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 





LENALMOND. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Five Scholarships, varying in value from £60 to £30, will be offered in 
July. Candidates can, by arrangement, be examined elsewhere than at the 
School.—For particulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 





UGBY SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIP will begin TUESDAY, June 6th. Particulars may be 
obtained from HEAD-MASTER. 





DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH 
-4 SCHOOL.—Superintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 
neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils—Apply, 
Miss E. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surrey. 








OXFORDSHIRE, on the borders. of BERKS (36 miles from London). 


HE AMERSHAM HALL ESTATE, of 20 acres, 
CAVERSHAM-ON-THAMES, near READING, comprising :—A remark- 
ably well-built, conveniently-arranged, and commodious Modern Mansion of 
very pleasing appearance, containing : 4 handsome reception-rooms, 5 large and 
lofty clas3-rooms, noble dining-hall, 32 well-proportioned bedrooms, kitchens, 
ample and very complete offices, stabling (4 loose boxes), carriage-house, farm- 
buildings, large swimming-bath, capital cottages, highly-productive gardens, 
charming grounds, ornamentally timbered park-lands, tennis-lawns, cricket and 
football grounds, pine plantation, and a picturesque lodge, with a total area of 
20 acres, occupying a magnificent position on the high ground above the Village 
of Caversham and the River Thames, with a southern aspect, a remarkably 
healthy soil and subsoil; one mile and a half from the prosperous town of 
Reading and the Great Western, South-Western, and South-Hastern Railway 
stations, less than one hour’s ride from Paddington. 
This unique and valuable property has for many years been most successfully 
occupied as a High-Class Boys’ School, for which purpose it is admirably adapted ; 
or it is suitable for a Ladies’ College, a Convalescent Home, a Hospital, or other 
institution; or the removal of the school premises would Ir-~e a commodious 
and choice Gentleman’s Residence of very pleasing appearance, with charming 
surroundings, and 13 acres of well-timbered park and plantation. Land ayail- 
able for the erection of nine picturesque residences. 
It will (unless previously sold privately) be SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs, 
HASLAM and SON, at the QUEEN’S HOTEL, READING, on TUESDAY, 
June 13th, at 3 o’clock, as a whole or in lots. 
Particulars, Plans, Views, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Reading ; of Messrs. WATERHOUSE and CO.,, Solicitors, 1 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London; or of Messrs. HASLAM and SON, Auctioneers 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


and Surveyors, Friar Street Chamb:rs, Reading. 
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STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 
CIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
0 Or BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
CIA ared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
a Pronission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
(by Pe ipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
On te. per 100, on ap ication to the SECRETARY, 
of Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
ds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
a. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall 


East, S.W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
otations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Qrested, Royal {ish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
yimdon’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.0. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS. — SHORTNESS OF BREATH, COUGHS, 
‘anp CoLps. — Thousands of testimonials can be 
produced to prove the power possessed by these 
corrective remedies in cases of asthma, incipient 
consumption, and all disorders of the chest and lungs. 
The Ointment, well rubbed upon the chest and back, 
netrating the skin, is absorbed and carried directly 
to the lungs, where, in immediate contact with the 
whole mass of circulating blood, it neutralises or 
expels those impurities which are the foundation of 
consumption, asthma, bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
similar complaints. On the appeararcs of the first 
consumptive symptoms the back and chest of the 
patient should be fomented with warm brine, dried 
with a coarse cloth, and Holloway’s Ointment then 
well rubbed in. Its absorption will subdue advanc- 
ing symptoms, and bafile this formidable foe. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









Page... oeesee £1010 0 
pO een ecoocee 8 S O 
Quarter-Page......... «~ 213 € 
Narrow Column ...... 310 0 
Half-Column........ nee ae rae © 
Quarter-Column ....ccccercrreesseree O17 6 


ComMPANIES, 
Outside Page.......ccccccccccoccecreceek ls 14 0 
Inside Page ccccccsccsceccocccscrcsscee 28 13 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
l4s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 
each, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 

= of the United yearly, terly. 

GEM... ce cs ee AE OG... OLS... OF 3 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


Ohina, &... ... .. wv 1106..0158...078 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Nor be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PupuLisHER, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, W.C. 


ICHARLES GRIFFIN AND COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Immediately, in 2 vols, large 8vo, handsome cloth. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY (A LITERARY 
HISTORY OF). 
Including the Fathers and the Chief Heretical Writers of the Ante- 


Nicene Period. For the Use of Students and General Readers. 


By CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Rector of Kibworth, Leicester, and Rural Dean, formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, in large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


From the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines, 
“Mr. Cruttwell has done a real service to all students of the Latin language and literature......FULt of 
good scholarship and good criticism.” —Atheneum. 
** A most serviceable—indeed, a for the student.....,The ‘general reader’ will be both 
charmed and instructed.”’—Saturday Review. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 10s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY (AIDS IN). 


With a Section on Paleontology. 
By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 
With numerous Illustrations and Tables, large crown 8vo, cloth. 
** Fut of ‘ aids,’ and in the highest degree ‘ practical.’""—Nature, 


** Professor CoLE treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in a way that has never been attempted 
fore......Here, indeed, are aids INNUMERABLE and INVALUABLE,’ —Athenzum, 





Now ready, TENTH ANNUAL ISSUE, handsome cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIE- 
TIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
(YEAR-BOOK OF). 


COMPILED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES. 


Including Lists of the PAPER Read during 1892 before Societies engaged in 
Fourteen Departments of Research. 

GENERAL ContTENTS :—1, Science Generally, i.c., Societies occupying themselves with Several Branches of 
Science.—2. Mathematics and Physics.—3. Chemistry and Photography.—4. Geolozy, Geography, and 
Mineralogy.—5. Biology, including Microscopy and Anthropology.—6. Economic Science and Statistics.— 
7. Mechanical Science and Architecture.—8. Naval and Military Science.—9. Agriculture and Horticulture. 
—10. Law.—11, Medicine.—12, Literature.—13. Psychology.—l4. Archeology. 

“ British Societies are now well represented in the ‘ Year-Book of the Sc‘entific and Learned Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ ”’—(Art. * Societies,” in New Edition of “ Encyclopsedia Britannica,” Vol. XXII.) 

‘*The ‘ Year-Boox or Soctetirs’ is a Record which ought to b> of the greatest use for the progress of 
Science.”—Sir Lyon Piayratr, F.R.S., K.C.B., M.P., Past Pres. ut Brit. Assoc. 

“Tt goes almost without saying that a Handbook of this subje.t will be in time one of the most generally 
useful works for the library or the desk.’”’—Times. 


London : CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Limited, Exeter Street, Strand. 





Just published. 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE SID; 


Or, the Life and Travels of Adelia Gates. 
By ADELA E. ORPEN. 


With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth boards. 


‘A sprightly, amusing, and in many ways a remarkable book. ‘Sid’ means lady or mistress, and is the 
title by which the heroine of this history was known in the Sahara. Not many men—not to speak of ladies 
—would be so disdainful of luxuries as to venture far into the African desert, with no larger kit than could 
be compressed into a hand-bag and the pockets of a waterproof cloak.’’—Times, 





Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 


FISHERS ~~. 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S j A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





Catalogues post-free. 








SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





The GRAFTON 


GALLERIES. *™1ss10. 


0. 
THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


BY THE REV. W. L. PAIGE COX, M.A. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., by post, 4s. 9d. 





TheGRAFTON GALLERIES.—PORTRAITS THE 


by Carolus Duran, Bonnat, Leighton, Millais, Lefebvre, Cormon, 
Fildes, Dagnan, Shannon, Stuart-Wortley, Mrs. Jopling, Whistler, 
Roll, Courtois, Zorn, Gervex, Portaels, Collier, Millet, Lenbach, Mar- 


chioness of Granby, &c., &c. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
THEOLOGY. 


The Guardian says:—‘ The tone of this book is a pattern for theologians 
and men of science alike.” 





The GRAFTON GALLERIES.—PORTRAITS 


of H.R.H. Prince of Wales, Emperor William I. of Germany, Prince 
Bismarck, Mr. Gladstone, Lord R. Churchill, Marquis of Salisbury, 
Mr. Balfour, Jane Hading, Coquelin (cadet), Toole, Mrs. Jopling, 
Cuninghame Graham, Olga Nethersole, Beerbohm Tree, &c., &c. 


The Liverpool Daily Post says:— This brilliant and cogently conducted 
| argument places its author in the category of Butler, Newman, and Martineau.’ 


London: SKEFFINGTON and SON, Piccadilly. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S| M®- HEBBERT SPENCER'S | HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 
Bcc a LIST. 

NOW READY. desi THADEQUAOY of® NATURAL 
4 HIsTORy of Music. oe Vol, X. of ase ‘eiatiliieatans 12s, 6d. oes ne DRUMMOND 


£ New and Revised Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. 








NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





By the AUTHOR of “ MRS. SEVERN.” 
MBS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. By 


Mrs, Stevenson, Author of ‘‘ Juliet,’’ &c. 





NOW READY. 
DUAL LIVES. By J. OC. Chilling- 


Ton. 3 vols. 





By the AUTHOR of “‘ The GARDEN of EDEN.” 
ELSIE’S ART LIFE. By Mrs. A. M. 


DIEHL. 





By the AUTHOR of “ANTHONY FAIRFAX.” 
THROUGH THICK and THIN. By 


Marcery HOoLtis, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF WORKS OF 
FICTION. 


The SOUL of LILITH. By Marie 


CorEvui. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
{This day. 


An AUSTRALIAN GIRL. By Mrs. 


ALECK Macieop. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. By 
Marcaret L. Woops. Second Edition, small 
post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


IDEALA: a Study from Life. By 
ang Grand. Fourth Edition, large crown 
vO, 63. 


The OLD ORDER CHANGES. By 
—— MALLOcE. S.cond Edition, 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY'S 











STORIES. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. Twenty - third 


Edition, with 6 Illustrations by Du Maurier. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THROWN TOGETHER. Nineteenth 


Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s, 


SEAFORTH. Popular Edition, with 


Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRANSFORMED. Fourth Thousand, 


crown 8yo, 53. 


The BLUE VEIL, and other Stories. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STANDARD WORKS ON COOKERY. 


The MODERN COOK. By Charles 
ELME FRANCATELLI, late Maitre-d’Hétel to her 
Majesty. Twenty-ninth Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The COOK’S GUIDE. By the Author 
of ‘The Modern Cook.” Sixty-fourth Thousand, 
small 8vo, 5s. 


SOUPS, SAVOURIES, and SWEETS. 


With a Chapter on Breads. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 








** Mrs, Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing 
which no rival possesses in the same degree or kind. 
It is not, we fancy, a common experience for any one 
to leave one of these nove's unfinished.” —Spectator, 


Between One and Two Million Copies of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


have been sold since publication. 
A sale excelled only, if excelled, by that of the 
Novels of Sir Walter Scott and 
Charles Dickens. 


a te pe —— a can be 
separately, well printed on good paper, 
and neatly bound, price $s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





HE PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. 


Vol. II. By Hersert SPENCER. Those who 
have Part IV., “JUSTICE,” may have Parts V. and 
VI., “NEGATIVE and POSITIVE BENEFI- 
OENCE,” price 5s. 


Witurams and NorGate, London and Edinburgh. 


ESSAY ON THE 
CEPTICAL TENDENCY of 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 
By & 8. HENNELL. 

In the ** Academic Sketch ” which was delivered by 
Mr, Gladstone as the Romanes Lecture for 1892, the 
right hon. gentleman, in speaking of Bishop Butler, 
refers by name to the writer of the present pamphlet 
as having, although ‘‘ one of our sceptical writers,” 
yet “frankly commended the noble intellect ” of the 
Author of the ‘‘ Analogy.” i Published 
1859, and now Reprinted. Copies (post-! 6d.) may 
be had on application to “* Herald’ Office, Coventry. 


READING CASES FOR THE 


SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d, each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 











CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, *} Secs, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Se London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, rere on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on RRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 





BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


eres. 





PRESERVED PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


porran MEATS. Also, 








_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





FPUnTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





ees for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, 


» W. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


c Oo Cc (CO*# (COA. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:-—-‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like sq well.” 





THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 


*,* Full and Authorised Reports of Prof, Drum. 
mond’s Lowell Lectures, now being delivered in 
Boston, are given in the BRITISH WEEKLY, 
The Fifth appears this week. Every Thursday, 14. 





HOW TO DEAL WITH SOCIAL DISTREgsg, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, gilt top, 


A COLONY OF MERCy; 
Or, Social Christianity at Work, 
By JULIE SUTTER. 
With 22 Illustrations and a Plan. 


_ “In ‘A Colony of Mercy’ we have a full and glow- 
ing description of the working of the epileptic colony 
of Bethel, near Bielefeld, in Germany, This colony 

started twenty-five years ago upon a very modest, 
scale, has gathered around it several supplementary 
institutions, including one of those ‘ labour colonies’ 
which so well deserve the attention of practical 
reformers, The enthusiasm of the authoress seems 
not more than is justified by the facts.”’"—Times, 





DR. FAIRBAIRN’S NEW WORK, 
SECOND EDITION now ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 


By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


‘* An important contribution to theological litera. 
ture.”—Times, 





PROF. RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, 


Before A.D. 170. 
By W. M. RAMSAY, M.A., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. 


“This is a book of the very first importance,”— 
Speaker, 





REV. T. G. SELBY’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
THE LESSON OF A DILEMMA, 
And other Sermons. 
By the Rev. T. G. SELBY, 


Author of ‘‘ The Imperfect Angel, 
and other Sermons,” &c. 





Now ready, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


IRISH IDYLLS. 
By JANE BARLOW. 


“The ‘Irish Idylls’ are delightful reading,”— 
Atheneum. 

“ There are passages of as much promise in $ Irish 
Idylls’ as any to be found in ‘Scenes cf Clerical 
Life.’ ’’—Truth, 


MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


1, A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
ELEVENTH EDITION, 
Buckram, giit top, crown 8vo, 63. 








2. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 
By J. M. BARRIE, 
EIGHTH EDITION, 
Buckran, gilt top, crown Svo, 6s. 





3. MY LADY NICOTINE. 
ByJ.M.BARRIE. 


FIFTH EDITION, 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. 





4. WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 
SIXTH EDITION, 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 62. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 








PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A, F.S.A. 


HENRY IRVING: a Record of Twenty 


e Lyceum. By Percy Fitzarrap, M.A., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, 14s, 


Years at th [This day. 


ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK DOYLE. 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: a Story of 


‘Adventure in Borneo. By Asumore Russan and FREDERICK DorLe. Illus- 


trated by Alfred Hartley, Crown 8vo, 7s. ext week. 


NEW EDITION (8th thousand) in ONE VOLUME. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes and 


i during the Reign of Louis Phili and the Empire. Dem 
—_— 4 ig ppe (lent weak. y 


The Rev, H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS: a Popular Account 


of Some of the Larger Forms of Animal Life. By the Rev. H. N. HurcHIn- 
son. With numerons Illustrations by J. Smit and others. Third Thousand. 
Corrected and Enlarged, with extra Iliustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. [Ready. 


CHARLES DIXON. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS: 


When and Where to Find Them. Being a Handbook to the Oology of the 
British Islands. By Cuartes Dixon, Author of ‘* The Migration of Birds,” 
&c, Crown 8vo, 63. 


EDWARD DELILLE, 


SOME FRENCH WRITERS. By Edward 


DELILLE, Crown, 53. 
Contents :—Bourget, Pierre Loti, Baudelaire, Guy de Maupassant, Verlaine, 
Maurice Barres, &c, 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL SKETCHES, 


CHARACTER in the FACE: Our Looks, 


and What They Mean. Crown 8vo, 53. 


H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


PHILISTINES and ISRAELITES: a New 


Light on the World’s History. By H. Martyn Kennarp, Demy 4to, 63. 


General DON BARTOLOME MITRE, 


The EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA. 


Being a Condensed Translation, by W1LL1AM P1LutNG, of “The History of 
San Martin.” By General Don Bartotome Mitre, First Constitutional 
President of the Argentine Republic. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s, 


ANDREE HOPE. 


The VYVYANS; or, The Murder in the Rue 


Bellechasse, By ANDREE Hore. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 
“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by Evetyn Apzort, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Fully Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s,; roxburgh, 63. 

8. NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and the Milita 
Supremacy of Revolutionary France. By W. O’Connor Morris. Wit 
Numerous Illustrations. 

Full prospectus on application. 


The LAW of PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


A Working Hypothesis for the Systematic Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, 
Mental Therapeutics, &c. By THomson Jay Hupson, Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


MARKED “PERSONAL.” By Anna 


KATHARINE GREEN, Author of “The Leavenworth Case,” and ‘* Cynthia 
Wakeham’s Money.” Boards, 2s,; cloth, 23. 6d. 


“LEADERS IN SCIENCE” SERIES. 


The LIFE and WORKS of LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


By Cuartes F, Hoxper, Author of “* Life and Works of Charles Darwin,” 
&e. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Catalogues free on application. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; & NEW YORK. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “DARK: A TALE OF THE 
DOWN COUNTRY.” 
On May 26th, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. By 


Mrs, STEPHEN Batson. 

“‘ This tale of the Down Country is in several respects remarkable......But the 
distinctive merit of ‘ Dark ’ is to be found in its vivid presentment of the North 
Wessex villagers......The author has the faculty of recording the language and 
life of the Wessex rustic with a fearless fidelity.’’—Times. 

“*Dark: a Tale of the Down Country,’ is a remarkable novel. It deals with 
an incident that is only too common, and in less delicate hands is always un- 
pleasant, but with admirable skill, and in a manner to offend no one, save those 
who shrink from looking at all facts in the face.”—Mr. James Pary, in the 
Tllustrated London News, 

NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
A Ww 26th, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday 


Story. By F. Maset Rosinson, Authorjof ‘* Disenchantment,” ‘‘ The Plan 
of Campaign,” &c, 
“*A Woman of the World’ must be regarded as an exceptionally able, in- 
teresting, and wholesome novel.”— Spectator, 
“* Well and ably written...... A book that it is a pleasure to read.””"—Daily Graphic. 
“It would be difficult to praise too highly some of the author’s work. She 
writes with real power and trath ; neither her pathos nor her sentiment is over- 
strained,” —Athenzum, : 
26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 120, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


containing :—“ Mrs, CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN,” by 8S. Bartne-GouLp, 
Author of ‘*Mehalab,” ‘‘Court Royal,” &. Chaps. 52 to end.—“IN the 
NEW FOREST.”—“ The BISHOP'S NOMINEE.’’—* SOME HIGH NOTES.” 
—“MY FIRST ELEPHANT.”—“ The COUNTESS RADNA,” by W. E. 


Norris, Author of “ Matrimony,” “ Heaps of Money,” &c. Chaps. 44 to end. 


The TALKING HORSE; and other Tales. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “Vice Versa,” ‘‘ A Fallen Idol,” “The Giant’s 
Robe,” ** The Pariah,” &c, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“A capital set of stories, thoroughly clever and witty, often pathetic, and 
always humorons.”—Saturday Review. 
**The grimmest of mortals, in his most surly mood, could hardly resist the 
fun of ‘ The Talking Horse.’ ’’—Athenzum. 


FOREST TITHES; and other Studies from 


Nature. By the Author of ‘* Woodland, Moor, and Stream,” &c. Edited 
by J. A. Owen. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The book should be read. It is full of the spirit of the South Country, and 
as we read it we seem to hear again the clack of the mill-wheel, the cry of the 
water-fowl, and the splash of fish.’’—Spectator. 

“‘ We can thoroughly recommend the book to all lovers of Nature as a living 
picture of many Britisn animals in their native haunts.’’—Natural Science, 


A PAIR of LOVERS; and other Tales. 
Peay Short and Simple Annals of the Poor.” By Ipa Lemon. Crown 8yvo, 
- It is long since we have read anything so unaffectedly charming as Miss Ida 
Lemon’s book. Indeed, from first to last the little book is both interesting and 
forcible—one to be read with pleasure and laid down with regret.’’—Speaker. 
“It is a comfort in these days to find a pen which can depict slum-life—East- 
End London slum-life—with delicacy and pathos, and without abating one jot 
of truthfulness,”"— Saturday Review. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


_ TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... see serene 














£16,000,000, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Just out.—With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 


GEORGIANA, LADY DE ROS; 
With some Reminiscences of her Family and Friends, 
including the Duke of Wellington. 

By her Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. J. R. SWINTON. 


Next week.—Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A LEAP IN THE DARK; 
Or, Our New Constitution. 


By Professor A. V. DICEY, 
Author of ‘‘England’s Case against Home-rule.” 


Just out.—Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


IRISH NATIONALISM; 
An Appeal to History. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G. 


‘The Duke of Argyll pulverises very thoroughly the ‘inflated fable’ which 
forms the foundation of Mr. Gladstone’s system, and according to which Ireland 
was a happy and a me land until the brutal English conquered her 
“seven centuries’ ago.’”’—Times, 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. 


THE DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 
Author of ‘The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,’’ ‘‘— in Sicily,” &c. 





THREE NEW VOLUMES OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
MANUALS. 


LOGIC, INDUCTIVE and DEDUCTIVE. 


By WILLIAM MinT0, late Professor of Logic and Literature, University of 
Aberdeen. With Diagrams, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. ‘Just out. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of the SENSES. By 


Joun McKewnprick, Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow ; 
and Dr. Snonarass, Physiological Laboratory, Glasgow. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 43, 6d. [Just out, 


The PHILOSOPHY of the BEAUTIFUL. 
Part II, Ry Professor Kniegut, University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 
3, 6d. [ Just out. 

** We feel very little doubt that there is not a single chapter in this thoughtful 

and tersely written volume which is not a genuine contribution to the study of 

zesthetics...... Professor Knight has something to say which is quite beyond the 

vague oe inadequate dissertations of most English essayists on these subjects.”’ 
—Spectator. 


MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
FRANCE. Eighteenth Edition, in 2 parts, 


59 Maps and Plans of Towns, 7s, 6d. each. 
PART I.—Normandy, Brittany, &., to the Pyrenee-. 


PART II.—French Flanders, Champagne, the Vosges, the French Alps, Pro- 
vence, and Nice. 


SPAIN. Eighth Edition, in 2 parts, 41 


Maps and Plans, 20s, 


Re ema I.—Madrid and the Castiles, the Basque Provinces, Leov, Asturias, and 
7AlICla, 


PART II.—Estramadura, Andalucia, Murcia, Valencia, Aragon, Navarre, and 
the Balearic Islands. 


ITALY.—CENTRAL ITALY. Eleventh 


Edition, 63., including Florence. With 24 Maps, Plans of Towns, Galleries, &c. 


NORTH ITALY. Sixteenth Edition, 34 


Maps and Plans, 103. 
Including Turin, Milan, Pavia, the Italian Lakes, Genoa, the Riviera, &c. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM. With Maps 


and Plans, 6s. 


The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, the 


BLACK FOREST, the HARTZ, THURINGERWALD, SAXON SWITZER- 
LAND, TAUNUS, &c. 10s, 


SOUTH GERMANY. Fifteenth Edition, 
in 2 Parts, 41 Maps and Plans, 12s, 


PART I.—Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, and the Danube, from 
yh oa Black Sea 


Il.—Tyrol, Salzburg, Styria, and the Eastern Alps. 


NORWAY. Eighth Edition, 13 Maps and 


Plans, 7s. 6d. With every information for Tourists, including a new Route 
Map of Norway, and an Appendix containing Cycling Routes, Grammar and 
Vocabulary. This Edition has been Edited and almost entirely Rewritten 
by THos, MicHELL, Esq., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. An Index 





and Directory containing essential information, Hotels, &c., at the end. 


SWITZERLAND and the ITALIAN LAKES. 


Eighteenth Edition, in 2 Parts, 22 Maps and Plans, 10s. 
PART I.—Switzerland without the Pennine Alps, 


PART II.—The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, the Italian Lakes, and Part of 
Dauphiné, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LS 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST, 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


STEPHEN REMARX. A Story of Society 


and Religion. By the Hon. and Rev. James ADDERLEY, formerly Head of 
the Oxford House, and Ch. Ch, Mission, East London, Small 8vo, 33, 6d, 


“‘ Written with a vigour, warmth, and sincerity which cannot fail to captivatg 
the reader’s attention and command his respect.”’—Daily Telegraph, 
“A little book, but one of which much will be heard.’’—Record. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’. 


The CULTIVATION and USE of IMAGINA- 


TION, By the Right Hon. G.J. GoscnEen, M.P. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s, 64, 


Uniform with the above, 


The POLITICAL VALUE of HISTORY, 


By W. E. H. Lecry, LL.D., D.C.L. An Address delivered at the Midland 
Institute. Reprinted with additions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d, 


FOURTH EDITION now ready. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner, 


With Map, demy 8vo, 16s, 


POEMS, OLD and NEW. By Charles DP. 


BELL, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham and Honorary Canon of Carlisle, Author 
of “* Voices from the Lakes,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘In the amount of his workmanship, in the variety of it, and in the excellence 
of it, he makes a claim which will hardly be disputed, still less rejected, for a 
place not simply amongst occasional writers of poetry, but distinctly for a place 
amongst the poets.”—Record. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


POULTRY - KEEPING as an INDUSTRY 
for FARMERS and COTTAGERS. By Epwarp Browy, F.L.S. 14 Full. 
Page Plates and nearly 50smaller Illustrations, 4to, Second Edition, price 6s, 


A SMALL HANDBOOK on the SAME SUBJECT. © 


INDUSTRIAL POULTRY -KEEPING. By 


Epwarp Browy, F.L.8,. Crown 8vo, boards, ls. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the 


GARDENER. By the Very Rev. S. Reynotps Hour, Dean of Rochester, 
The Second Edition will be ready next week at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
elegantly bound, with Steel Frontispiece by Leech, price 63. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. 


8S. RsynoLps Hore, Dean of Rochester, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, 6d, 


ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular Book of 


Natural History. By Professor Luoyp Moraan, F.G.S. With nearly 60 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, clotb, 7s. 6d. 


“One of the rost simply delightful books about natural history that has come 
under our notice since the days of Frank Buckland,”’—Guardian, 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE. By J. K. 


Fowter, of Aylesbury. With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 8vo, Second 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 


“Of old county life, its sports, pastimes, and pursuits, he writes with many a 
graphic touch and a fine flow of personal anecdote.” —Times, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 





JUST PUBLISHED, IN ONE VOLUME, price 63. 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO: 
A Study of a Peculiar People. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
NEW EDITION, WITH GLOSSARY. 


JUST PUBLISHED, POPULAR EDITION, price 33. 64. 


ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 


By AMELIE RIVES, 
Author of “ The Quick or the Dead,” &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE THREE-AND-SIXPENCE. 


MR. PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN. 


A Collection of 
Some of the Master’s Best-Known Dramas, 
Condensed, Revised, and slightly Rearranged for the 
Benefit of the Earnest Student. 
By F. ANSTEY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 





Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings. Eight lawn-tennis courts; 
large swimming-bath ; 250 rooms,—TARIFF of MANAGER. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNELLS),. 


Being ® Record of Five Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Ismael Pasha Khedive. 


With 3 Portraits, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


« 4 most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistored life behind the lattice 
of the royal harem.””—Daily Chronicle. sae ; 

« Few books that have hitherto appeared have presented so vivid and minute a 

icture of the domestic Jife at the Court of a Mahommedan Sovereign. —Daily 


iy Ever page is Oriental in colour, and has something fresh and interesting to 
tell of Egyptian scenes, customs, and, above all, private life in the selectest 
orders of society.”’—Scotsman, — : ‘ : 4 

“The most complete and vivid picture obtainable of Egyptian society during 
Ismael’s régime. Especially minute is the account given of harem-life in Egypt. 
—Globe, 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
POPULAR EDITION. Price 6s. 


MONA MACLEAN, 


MEDICAL STUDENT. By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The cleverest novel we have read for a long time.”—Spectator. r 
“Stands forth by itself as one of the freshest and brightest novels of the time.” 
—Academy. P ° 
“Is distinctly an up-to-date novel......clever and charming,’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Ts told with unfailing brightness and spirit.”—Graphic. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF 
THE SCOTTISH BORDER : 


Their Main Features and Relations. By Joun Verrcu, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Glasgow, Author of “The Feeling for Nature in Scottish 
Poetry,” &c. Newand Enlarged Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 16s. 


The FUTURE of RELIGION, and other 


Essays. By the Rev. A. W. Moments, LL.D., Author of “ The 
Origin of Evil,” “Church and Creed,” “ Defects of Modern 
Christianity,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COMMENTARIES ON 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Monracu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Captain, R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; “ Officier de 
VInstruction Publique,” France. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

“ Asa summary of the best learning in history, an introduction to the newest 
discoveries, and a general interpretation that carries authority with it, and is 
useful principally for the purpose of instruction, the volume is of a high value,’ 
—Scotsman, 


The TRUMPETER: a Romance of 


the Rhine. By JoszrH Viktor von ScHEFFEL. Trans- 
lated from the Two-Hundredth German Edition by Jzsstx 
Beck and Louise Lorimer. With an Introduction by Sir 
Turopore Martin, K.C.B. Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“No modern poetical work in any other country of the world has reached so 
great a position, and readers of this delightful rendering will readily understand 
the reason......It is spontaneous and fresh, and gives one the feeling that it must 
have been created in the open air.’’— Glasgow Herald, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The PROSE WORKS of REV. R. S. 
HAWKER, VICAR of MORWENSTOW. In- 
eluding Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall. Carefully 
Re-edited, with Sketches never before published, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


Cheap 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The FIRST SAINTS: Character 


and Church Studies in the New Testament. By 
the Rev. James Rankin, D.D., Author of “ A Handbook of 
the Church of Scotland,” “ The Creed in Scotland,” “ Charac- 
ter Studies in the Old Testament,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of INDIA: from the 


Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Joun 
Cuark Marsuman, C.S.I. Third and Cheaper Edition, with 
Map, post 8vo, 6s. 


FOR LANDOWNERS, SPORTSMEN, LAND AGENTS, FARMERS, 
GAMEKEEPERS, AND ALLOTMENT HOLDERS. 


The WILD RABBIT in a NEW 
ASPECT; or, Rabbit-Warrens that Pay. A Re- 
cord of Recent Experiments conducted on the Estate of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Wharncliffe at Wortley Hall. By J. 
Stmpson. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A most exceilent and suggestive little book...... Mr. Simpson writes with 
sense and knowledge of what he has proved by experience.”—Saturday Review. 


6 ve bg worth reading by all sportsmen, farmers, and naturalists.”—St, James’s 
azette, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS,*Edinburgh and London, 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND GO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE REFUGEES: 
A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The reader will here find abundant store of exciting 
adventures, told with a graphic and descriptive skill which will add to the 
author’s already considerable reputation.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Conan Doyle has fairly surpassed himself in his new 
story, ‘ The Refugees.’ The whole book is conceived in a fine spirit of romance, 
and wrought out with a vigour to which this author’s readers are now accus- 
tomed, but which has never been shown to better effect than here. The story 
will increase its author’s reputation and enjoy a widespread popularity.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ The book is alive with rapid action and abounds 
with dramatic incident. The hero and his friend from America, Amos Green, 
meet with adventures well-nigh as many and as terrific as do the Three Mus- 
keteers in Dumas’ immortal story. In France the Fog for their lives over and 
over again with the emissaries of the Jesuits and the hirelings of the King’s 
abandoned mistres: ; in America they defend their scalps against Red Indian 
braves, and in both countries they fight with a gallantry so distinguished and 
against odds so desperate as to make one hold ene’s breath. They are never out 
of danger from the first page to the last. The first and second volumes will 
interest most men and women who are not bigoted disciples of Mr. W. D. 
Howells, and exclusive lovers of the novel in which nothing happens. The third 
will be read with rapture by boys (let us hope their name is legion) for whom 
‘The Spy ’ and ‘ The Pathfinder ’ still have irresistible charms.” 


With 6 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 363, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT LOWE, 


VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. 


With a Memoir of Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., sometime Governor- 
General of Canada, 


By A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—"‘ Here will be found all the information neces- 
sary for arriving at a correct estimate of Lowe’s career.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ These two volumes tell the story both of the private 
and public career of Lord Sherbrooke with admirable fulness, and are sup- 
plemented with interesting contributions from friends and relatives.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. A. Patchett Martin is a fortunate Liographer. He has 
been able to place in the forefront of his book a valuable chapter of autobiography 
written by Lord Sherbrooke; while Lord Selborne has given him a sketch of a 
sixty years’ friendship with the subject of the memoir.” 








With a Map and 54 Illustrations, 8vo, 183, 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: 


A Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the 
adjoining Countries. 


By Ek B&B ENIGH®, 
Author of “The Cruise of the ‘ Falcon,’” &, 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Knight has written a vivid and admirably clear narrative 
of the expedition which was one of the most important, most ably conducted, 
and most successful in the annals of our frontier campaigns,”’ 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ Mr. Knight’s last two hundred pages should 
come asa revelation, Throughout his book it is hard for the most jaded to be 
bored...... Many of the pictures are extremely useful, especially those of the 
positions to be won at Nilt. It is probably the fact that no war of ours has ever 
been at once so excellently told and so accurately illustrated,” 

Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P., in the PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* This is one of 
the best books upon one of the most important subjects that have been published 
for many years......Mr. Knight’s observations on the position and prestige of his 
countrymen in the East are sound and refreshing, and his grasp of political 
problems is uniformly sure. All Anglo-Indians will, and all Englishmen ought 
to, welcome his book. The map is serviceable without being complicated; and 
the illustrations, from the author’s own camera, are excellent,” 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asutey, M.A., 
Professor of Political Kconomy in Harvard University, sometime Fellow of 
or a Oxford. Part II.The END ofthe MIDDLE AGES, Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on RURAL HYGIENE. By George 
Vivian Poors, M.D., F.R.C0.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
“The book is one which can be thoroughly recommended to all interested in 


the problems with which it deals, It is well written, and contains much valuable 
teaching.””—Scotsman, 


SEFTON: a Descriptive and Historical 


Account. Comprising the Collected Notes and Researches of the late Rev. 
ENGELBERT Hor ey, M.A., late Member Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Rector 1871-1883. Together with the Records of the Mock Cor- 
poration. By W. D. Carée, M.A, (Cantab), Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Member Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and E. J. A. Gorpon, With 17 Plates and 32 Illustrations in the Text, 
royal 8yo, 31s. 6d. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


A TREATISE on the ANALYTICAL 


GEOMETRY of th: POINT, LINE, CIRCLE, and CONIC SECTIONS: 
containing an Account of its most recent Extensions, with numerous Examples. 
By Joun Castry, LL.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
crown 8yo, 12s, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


FROUDE’S (J. A.) The HIS-; HELMHOLTZ’S (Professor) 
TORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall POPULARLECTURES on SCIEN- 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the TIFIC SUBJECTS. New Edition, 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown with Autobiography of the Author, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. (In course of and 68 Woodcuts, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
publication, Vols. I.-X. now ready.) 3s. 6d. each. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET. 
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MACLAREN COBBAN’S New Novel, “The RED SULTAN,” is 


now ready, in 3 vols., at every Library. 


JUSTIN MCCARTHY'S New Novel, “The DICTATOR,” will be 


ready, in 3 vols., at every Library on June 1st. 
HEATHER and SNOW. By Georcz MacDonatp, Author of “ David Elginbrod,” &c. 2 vols, 


‘* This book is enjoyab'e, There is about it the undefinable, delicate spiritual aroma which pervades all the writings of the much-loved Dector. There is that 
fine touch which thrills into music the heart-strings of his readers.’’—Christian World. 


WITNESS to the DEED. By Grorcz Manvitie Fenn. 


“ An excellent example of a well-told tional novel.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


The SIMPLE ADVENTURES of a MEMSAHIB. By Saran Jeannette Donoan, Author of 


“ A Social Departure.’’ With 37 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


FROM WHOSE BOURNE, &c. By Ropserr Barr, Author of “In a Steamer Chair,” &, 


With 47 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


SALLY DOWS, &c. By Bret Harte. With 47 Illustrations. 


_ ‘The perennial freshness of Mr. Bret Harte is ‘at once a wonder and a wild delight.’ His latest volume, ‘Sally Dows, &.,’ might be his first for epirit 
vivacity, and picturesqueness. Miss Sally Dows is, on the whole, his most charming specimen of the all-conquering, splendidly-andacious, rigidly-respected 
Soutbern States girl; and ‘The Transformation of Buckeye Camp’ is one of his happiest displays of quaint and sudden humour.”’—World, 


The £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE, and other Stories. By Mark Twain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Tbey are assured of a large number of admirers...... The reader will find much that is characteristic of the writer, and therefore very attractive.” —Globe. 


IVAN GREET’S MASTERPIECE, &c. By Grant Atten. With Frontispiece by Stanley L. 


Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
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3 vols. [At every Library, 














Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 




















The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Cuartes Rrare. With an Introduction by Water 


BESANT. Flzevir Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, each with Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt top, 14s. the set. 


SCOTLAND YARD, PAST and PRESENT. By. Ex-Chief Inspector Cavanacu. 


picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 23. 6d. 


DR. PALLISER’S PATIENT. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, ls, 6d. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


BARBARA DERING. By Améiuiz Rives, Author of “The | The DOWNFALL. By Emits Zona. Translated by Ernest 


Quick or the Dead ? ”’ A. VIZETELLY. 


The DREAM. By Emite Zota. Translated by Exviza E.| BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. By Davin Curistiz 
Cuass. With 8 Illustrations. Murray, Author of ** Hearts.”’ y 
NEW 





Post 8vo, 


[ Shortly. 


(New Volume of ‘“ Hanpy Novets.”) 
(Shortly. 





By Grant ALLEN. 














TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
PHRA the PHOENICIAN. By Epwin| *TRACKED to DOOM. By Dick 


Donovan. 


*A MODERN CIRCE. By Mrs. Hun- 


GERFORD. 


The MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By 


LEONARD MERRICK. 


DR. BERNARD ST. VINCENT. By 


Homer NISBET. 


The SOUL of COUNTESS ADRIAN. 


By Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. 


LESTER ARNOLD. 


*LITTLE LADY LINTON. By Franx 


BARRETT. 
By 


*ARMOREL of LYONESSE. 
IN the MIDST of LIFE. By AmsrosE 


Water BEsant. 
BIERCE. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. By 
| 


Erasmus Dawson. 








MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. 


By RicuarpD Pryce. 


The NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDRLL. 


The ROMANCE of a STATION. By 


Mrs. CaMPBELL PRAED. 


FROM the BOSOM of the DEEP. By 


. E. Muppock. 


Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp, at 23, 6d. each. 





POETICAL WORKS of GEORGE MACDONALD. 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, 12s. 


“There are multitudes who have still to make acquaintance with Dr. MacDonald’s poetry. Let them buy this book, and they will have a wise, helpful, and 


ever-welcome friend.” —British Weekly. 


** A rich treasure-honuse of quiet enjoyment.’’—Glasgow Mail. 





JONATHAN SWIFT: a Biographical and Critical Study. By J. Cuurton Cotzins, M.A., 


Author of “ Illustrations of Tennyson,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 83. 


[Shortly. 





HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. 


By Joun EH. Cussans. 


4(0 Illustrations and 2 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, with over 





ACADEMY NOTES. By Henry Bracksuryn. Nineteenth Year, 1s, An important feature in this 


year’s issue is the large number of Pictures and sketches which appear in no other publication. 


NEW GALLERY NOTES. By Henry Buacxsurn. With Sketches, Is. 





The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—Onc Shilling Monthly. Contents ror JUNE :—All’s 


Fair in Love: a Complete Story. By John Dawtrey —The Letters of Gustive Flaubort. By Garnet Smith.—Kuypso. 
Concerning our Pedigree. By H. G. Wells, F.Z.$.—Tha Fatal Number: an Italian Sketch. By Mary Hargr:ve.— ita‘ es | ses 
M.A.—Lullabies, By Laura Alex. Smith.—The Mis-ion of the Mosquito. By E. A. Jepson.—Arcund Cronstadt and Peterhof, 


Two Loves: a Poem. By Arthur E. Salmon.—Pages on Plays. By Justin H. McCarthy.—Pepys’ Diary. 


By Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A.— 
Sp2. By Henry W. Wolff, 
By Rev. W. Mason Inglis.— 
By Sylvanus Urban. 





The IDLER. Edited by Jznomz K. Jerome and Ropert Barr. 


Profusely Illustrated. Six- 


pence Monthly ; or 8:, per year, post free.—The FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES are now realy, profusely Llastra*ed, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 53. eash.— 


Cases for Binding, ls. 6d. each. 











SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of N ature. 


Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Z ology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography, Scientiic Photography, &c. Ejjited by Dr. 
J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.8., &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 5s, per year, post-free. ‘ jl 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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